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Is there a cure for.... 


“SPRING FEVER” 
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99 44/100% PURE IT FLOATS | 





Wwe perhaps not, but there’s a ‘‘treatment” 
that will make this universal complaint much 
easier to bear—and it’s very easy to take, too. Here’s 
the method: | 


After the day’s work is done, dip yourself in a tub | 
of warm water, rub Ivory Soap lather vigorously | 
over your tired body, rinse well and dry. | 


Yes, it’s an old remedy, but a mighty good one. 
Millions of people have been using it during the 
last 50 years and they unanimously agree that | 
there’s nothing finer for that tired feeling. - | 


It’s a good idea to keep a stock of Ivory on hand, 
even though it’s easy to get at your grocer’s or 
druggist’s . 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
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ABOR’S MEMORIAL SUNDAY is dedicated to those 
we revere and honor for service to their fellow men. 
Looking backward from such a memorial anniversary, 
comes new verification of the old truth—he who loseth 
his life shall save it. 

Those whose names are held in reverence in the labor movement 
are those who gave their time and their ability to the upbuilding of 
an agency that has done more to bring hope and betterment into the 
lives of the poor than any other single agency. Those who built 
up the labor movement sacrificed their personal gain and immediate 

comforts for an ideal. They turned from the 
Those We immediate and tangible to a more lasting 
Honor purpose. They were persons of character, 

not afraid of hardships or the loss of material 
comforts. They had the spirit of pioneers—those who blaze new 
trails and roll the frontiers farther back. 

But the highest value from memorial days comes not alone from 
paying tribute to pioneers of the past, but in reviewing our own 
problems and gathering courage and wisdom to guide our course by 
ideals and not trying to conform to material benefits. 

Although this is an age of outstanding material progress, and 
commercialism has crept into high places, yet the old principle still 
holds. Those who seek merely material and personal gains will not 
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leave lasting impressions upon life, nor will their names be held in 
loving memory. But those who give their lives to things of permanent 
value and service will be guides to higher levels of living, and through 
their own lives blazing the way to higher opportunities for all. 

The labor movement brings opportunity for growth to those who 
have been the underprivileged of all ages. It offers new opportuni- 
ties for service to those who will dedicate themselves to furthering the 
human ideals for which it stands. The reward of such service is the 
joy of helping a fellow worker to meet life with the independence of 
self-respect and to do his part of the world’s work with the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the work is worthy to occupy the time and ability 
of a human being. 

At no time did the labor movement need such service more. It 
is service that will bless the giver as well as those who benefit. 


A Mistaken Apparently speaking in good faith, Dr. Wil- 
Prophet liam M. Leiserson recently issued a warning 

to employers and trade unions. “Company 
unions,” he is reported to have said, “have been outstripping labor 
unions because of the lack of alertness of trade unions and because 
of their failure to meet the needs of highly specialized workers in 
industries employing great numbers.” 

Mr. Lieserson seems to assume that company unions are an organ- 
ization of workers, in rivalry with trade unions, and as such are gaining 
in favor with workers. However, company unions are what the name 
implies—organizations formulated by management, controlled by 
management and existing by the sufferance of management. They are 
chiefly a product of the years since the war when managements have 
been promoting open-shop policies. Company unions have not grown 
of themselves but they represent the desire of management to have 
the benefit of an organized work force without the necessity of con- 
sidering any real vital demands set forth by the workers. 

Secondly, Mr. Leiserson declares, “Company unions have often 
turned out to be quite as powerful, aggressive and unmanageable as 
any other kind of labor union.” It is difficult to imagine just what 
militant, effective company unions Mr. Leiserson has in mind which 
have failed to recognize the master’s voice. Practically all employee 
representation plans lodge veto power with the president or a company 
executive. Out in Colorado, when industrial peace was broken it was 
not by an unruly company union but by the I. W. W., who found the 
company union gave them a fertile field. 

There are but few reports of company unions getting out of hand. 
In such cases either the company union was quickly abandoned or 
firmer control was assured. Company unions afford opportunity for 
discussion without right of decision. 
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Mr. Leiserson makes a fundamental mistake in assuming that 
the alternatives for progress are between the free labor union 
and the company union—freedom and dictatorship. Freedom is a 
human need that cannot be indefinitely repressed. If workers are 
denied the right to advocate and promote their interests and to deter- 
mine their own lives, sooner or later human nature will brush the bar- 
riers away. A constructive, free organization that looks to progress 
by affording men opportunity for growth is the only other sure way to 
self-development and self-expression for workers. 

Perhaps Mr. Leiserson wishes to imply that company unions must 
evolve into independent unions in order to serve the workers. If so, 


we agree. 


Overtime Overtime work is a common method of 

getting out extra production in a rush period. 
It is so common as to have become the rule in many industries subject 
to high pressure in the busy season. It is often the remedy, also, for 
lack of foresight and planning within the plant; one department fail- 
ing to keep up to schedule works overtime to make up production 
arrears. But employers resorting to these methods rarely count the 
costs. 

Those who have studied overtime in relation to production cost 
find that it does not pay. It is a wasteful and expensive way to meet 
extra demands. Henry Ford has eliminated overtime in his plants 
because he found that it was too costly and inefficient to be used in 
a process of manufacture which demanded every economy. 

A plant running on steady schedule reaches a certain rhythm of 
operation. It is keyed to the pace at which work can be most efficiently 
and skillfully performed, and which can be maintained for long periods 
without overfatigue to the workers. Overtime breaks up this rhythm. 
It brings high tension activity for exhausting hours, a severe strain 
on men, foremen and executives. Under the wear and tear of this 
pressure, production can not be maintained at a high level of quality 
and efficiency. Ordered routine is also sacrificed; the whole plant 
suffers. A period of depression must follow, with work force fatigued 
and schedules disorganized, meaning further inefficiencies before nor- 
mal production is restored. 

Overtime is essentially an emergency measure. But seasonal rush 
times, recurring periodically every year, are not emergencies. They 
can be counted on and planned for. The part of wisdom is to study 
the demands which are likely to be put on the plant at these times and 
plan to meet them as part of the yearly program, rather than to treat 
them as emergencies. 

Labor has a definite stake in this matter. Overtime and under- 
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time usually go together. The workman who is fatigued with over- 
work at certain seasons and hardly has an hour he may call his own 
is likely also: to suffer from unemployment at other seasons. Over- 
time work is characteristic of an ill-regulated, unstabilized program 
of production. No extra pay for overtime can make up for insecurity 
and disorganization of the wage-earner’s work life. 


Abuse of Arbitrators have the responsibility of mak- 
Arbitration ing a fair decision on the problems submitted 
to them. The arbitration provisions of the 
present Railway Act were created for the purpose of furthering ad- 
justment of difficulties and finding terms of agreement. To decide 
an arbitration case upon a technicality is therefore a most unwise per- 
version of trust. But this is just what the Federal Board of Arbitra- 
tion did in the application of the C. & O. shopmen for wage increases. 
The railway shop employees requested an adjustment upward of 
one dollar and fifty cents for every journeyman mechanic apprentice 
and helper per basic day. This adjustment was to change inequities 
developed since the period of federal railroad control. After careful 
investigation, for the first time in railroad history, a reasonably well 
balanced wage structure was evolved under which the railway shop- 
men secured the most equitable treatment yet accorded. Increases to 
employees in the operating service and decreases to shopmen have 
brought widening distances between classes of employees. 

After all agreements were presented and after the employees 
had offered to submit additional information on specific points the 
arbiters might desire, the neutral arbitrators drafted an award to 
which the railroad representatives subscribed refusing any wage in- 
creases on the technical ground that the unions had not submitted 
data to justify the wage scale approved under the federal control. 
Because the unions assumed this point and because it was not con- 
tested, they are denied any wage increases whatsoever. The arbitra- 
tors introduced the spirit and method of legalism which is just what 
arbitration is intended to exclude. 

A dissenting opinion filed by the Labor representatives on the 
Board, A. O. Wharton and F. H. Knight, was as follows: 


The majority of the Board has denied any wage increase to the 
employees involved in this arbitration solely on the ground of incom- 
plete evidence. It is apparently their position that there is no pre- 
sumption that former wage adjustments under government authority 
established a fairly well balanced wage structure. Their position 
apparently is that proof of subsequent unequal treatment of em- 
ployees must be supplemented by additional evidence that the original 
wage structure was just and by additional evidence that no changes 
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in wage factors have occurred that would justify unequal treatment. 

The shop craft employees took the position in this case that the 
railroad had produced no evidence that the government-established 
wage structure, which was in effect for many years, was unfairly 
established, or contained unfair wage differentials, or that conditions 
had changed since that time so as to warrant a change in the wage 
differentials. Therefore, they assumed that the board would feel 
obliged by the conceded facts, which proved unequal treatment of the 
shop craft employees, in comparison with comparable employees, to 
increase their rates of pay. Instead the Board has apparently an- 
nounced as a principle of arbitration that the employees not only 
must prove affirmatively that they have suffered from unequal treat- 
ment, but must prove negatively that unequal treatment has not been 
justified. We submit that such a principle would impose an unneces- 
sary and excessive burden of proof upon the employees, and ought 
not be established. The railroad is thus relieved of any obligation 
either to justify unequal treatment or in default to submit to an ad- 
justment of wage rates, so that the shop craft employees may no 
longer receive $1.50 per day less than other employees who only a 
few years ago received comparable wages. 

We regard it as a most unhappy conclusion that this arbitration 
should be decided, not upon the merits of the employee’s contentions, 
but upon a technical ruling that a prima facie showing of injustice, 
unanswered, does not warrant the Board in doing justice. If such 
was the opinion of the Board we believe it should have been made 
evident before the conclusion of the hearing. The employees re- 
peatedly invited questions and offered to furnish any additional evi- 
dence desired on any point. They had every reason to believe that 
their limitation of evidence, in order to lighten the burden of the 
Board, met the full approval of the Board, since that was frequently 
indicated during the hearing. They have every reason to feel deeply 
wronged that disapproval should be first manifested in the decision 
rendered. An arbitration is not entered into as a technical contest, 
but as an informal effort to ascertain and to promote justice. 


This decision not only fails to do justice to the shopmen but 
tends to rob the railroad of the good-will of its employees and de- 
stroys confidence in arbitration under the Railway Act. 


National Music National Music Week, which begins the first 
Week Sunday in May, has grown steadily since its 

inauguration four years ago. It is a joint 
effort of community groups and musicians to promote better music 
and wider appreciation of music. Music, universally understandable, 
influences people regardless of language differences or ability to inter- 
pret its meaning in words. There are, therefore, few fields in which 
opportunities for community cooperation hold such rich possibilities 
as that of music. One of the unforgettable lessons of the World War 
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was the use of music to create and maintain an ideal of unified service. 
The same method and purposes put to use in our common life would 
lift it to a plane of clearer vision. 

National Music Week seeks to promote musical opportunities for 
individuals as well as groups, so that there may be understanding 
listeners as well as makers of music. Good music is a powerful stimu- 
lating force in any life or any community and efforts to promote it 
will be richly rewarded. Central labor unions and local unions are 
urged to take an active interest in local celebrations of music week. 
Many musicians of ability have come from homes of workers, and it 
will be a real service to make it possible for them and all 
others to have available opportunities to enable them to develop their 
talents. Good music at low prices could well have a place among 
the plans to be furthered by this special week, for the week should 
include planning for the future as well as special musical programs. 


May Day A resolution introduced in the Senate by 
Child Health Day Senator Barkley to designate May Day as 

Child Health Day has passed that body and 
is now before the House. The purpose of the measure is to appoint 
a definite time when the nation may take stock of what we are doing 
to provide opportunities for the children who are the future and to 
determine how to plan more constructively. 

The measure has outstanding merits. It emphasizes the fact 
that responsibility for policy making rests upon the community. In- 
terests are so inter-related that only collective efforts can carry out 
plans. It is difficult to overestimate the constructive results from bring- 
ing together various community groups for a common undertaking. 

The day designated by the resolution is one which has been as- 
sociated by all peoples and in all the ages with the flood tide of life 
forces in Nature. Ie is fitting that we use this distinctive concentra- 
tion of Nature’s program as the pattern for our thinking to advance 
the welfare of our children. We can do nothing more important 
than to make it possible for children to have larger opportunities for 
physical, mental and spiritual life. 


Injunction Labor confidently expects from the Seventieth 
Relief Congress legislation to eliminate abuses of 

the injunction in industrial disputes. Labor 
submitted its case citing injunctions and decisions in surprising numbers 
and containing amazing prohibitons. The number and flagrancy of 
injunction abuses were a revelation to the general public and to Con- 


gress. 
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Since Congress has been shown the need for legislation to pre- 
vent recurrence of such abuses, it has the duty to take speedy action. 
Labor awaits favorable action upon its petition for redress. 


For Better Hand to mouth buying has become the rule 
Coordination in many industries which supply goods di- 

rectly for the retail trade. It had a big im- 
petus after the World War, when no one could feel confident of to- 
morrow’s market. Another result of the surplus goods on the market 
was the development of sales departments and high powered sales- 
manship. Everything in sales technique sought new ways to trap 
dollars. Changes in style, colors, models, were devised to tempt 
buyers. 

Frequent style changes, together with hand to mouth buying, 
give the manufacturer an-added problem in adapting his production 
to the demands of the market. Hand to mouth buying shifts from 
the retailer to the manufacturer the expense of adjusting to style 
changes. 

It is usually not the manufacturer who determines the styles. 
He is responsible for adjusting production to a demand over which 
he has no control. In exceptional cases, where a manufacturer can 
employ a special force to design and sell his products, he can follow 
the policy of “sell what you make.”’ But thousands of manufacturers 
in the clothing and allied industries are doing business on too small 
a scale and with too little capital to make their own market. They 
produce to meet orders coming in, and when orders fall off, if they 
attempt to keep open by manufacturing to stock, they risk having 
quantities of unsaleable goods left on hand. Consequently, they cut 
down work forces and run on part time. The burden is thus shared 
by the wage-earner, who endures actual suffering, since his income is 
cut off during this period of unemployment. 

Because the wage-earner is fundamentally interested in stability 
of employment, he is interested in a better coordination between style 
‘setting, selling, and producing. II] adjusted methods promote in- 
security. 

The importance of this problem is measured by the hundreds 
of thousands of wage-earners who suffer periodic unemployment for 
lack of coordination in industry. 





GERMAN UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
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changes and Unemployment In- 

surance Act which went into ef- 
fect on October 1, 1927, rounds out 
the system of social insurance that has 
been developing in that country for 
decades. It enormously enlarges the 
scope of security against risk that is 
afforded the German worker. For 
this reason, as well as for the fact 
that American thinking is directed 
more and more toward insurance as 
a protective and preventive measure, 
there is much in German social insur- 
ance that should be of profound in- 
terest to persons interested in Amer- 
ican labor and industrial problems. 

Interest in economic or social 
measures or experiments, and even 
deep respect and praise thereof, does 
not necessarily involve wholesale and 
unmodified adoption of similar meth- 
ods for other countries with different 
sets of conditions. Nothing is clearer 
to the student of social institutions in 
different lands than the evidence that 
laws and other formal or informal 
methods of control are products of 
the unique set of circumstances that 
have formed the history of individual 
nations and have shaped their whole 
organization. 

For example, one is deeply im- 
pressed, in Germany, with the sense 
of the cohesion and homogeneity of 
the people, in contrast with the het- 
erogeneity of the United States. 
This sense of unity is strong in spite 
of the very great temperamental and 
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* Dr. Carroll, as a Guggenheim fellow, is in 
Germany studying this law. 
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cultural differences between the north 
and the south Germans. It manifests 
itself even though there are seven 
major political parties and enough 
minor ones to run the number up to 
some twenty or more. It shows itself 
in group work, which is seen in pro- 
duction or in scientific experimenta- 
tion and intellectual and professional 
contribution. It is very different from 
the spirit of the United States, which 
has been grounded on the concept of 
the liberty of the individual, often on 
the idealism of religious and political 
dissent, and on a love of freedom, 
nourished by the conditions and psy- 
chology of the frontier. It is quite 
to be expected, therefore, that Ger- 
many may find somewhat different 
solutions than ours for problems that 
are quite like our own. 

In the case of its social insurance 
system, however, the point is that 
Germany has found a workable sys- 
tem of providing security and of de- 
veloping measures for mitigation and 
distribution of risks for great num- 
bers of people. The sick insurance 
system covers about twenty million 
people and the unemployment insur- 
ance over sixteen million. The sys- 
tem has faults, of course, but these 
are, for the most part, far more ob- 
vious to those who are shaping and 
constantly modifying and perfecting 
the machinery than to outsiders. It 
is far simpler to point out the flaws 
in the German social insurance system 
or to explain why it would not work 
in the United States than to find an 
equally suitable and effective remedy 
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tor our own country. Brief descrip- 
tion will therefore be given of the 
scope, tendencies and purposes of 
German social insurance, not with the 
view of recommending its wholesale 
adoption by the United States, nor of 
following the usual lines of superficial 
criticism of its philosophy or methods, 
but with the hope of contributing 
something to our own efforts to con- 
trol great industrial and social prob- 
lems of a similar nature. 

One more caution is perhaps neces- 
sary. Nothing is further from the 
truth than the confusion of German 
social] insurance with Marxian social- 
ism. In the first place, its origins 
were far from socialistic. In 1883, 
when inaugurated and promoted by 
Bismarck, the first forms of German 
social insurance were probably de- 
signed to checkmate the labor move- 
ment. Recognized as such, they 
were at first bitterly opposed by labor 
itself. Later, however, when the 
workers saw that social insurance did 
not thwart or kill the labor movement, 
they espoused social insurance because 
of the securities it offered to the low- 
est paid wage-earning groups. 

Furthermore, German social insur- 
ance is based upon a philosophy which 
is the direct opposite of Marxian so- 
cialism. Marx proclaimed the theory 
of the progressive misery of the work- 
ing classes and their increasing degra- 
dation, which would lead to revolu- 
tion. Social insurance, in common 
with German social thinking, and with 
trade-union and industrial philosophy 
in the United States, works in terms 
of elimination of the misery and of 
the progressive elevation of the work- 
ing classes. Moreover, it has little 
sympathy with revolution. This is 
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nowhere more apparent than in the 
attitude toward communism. The 
German trade-unionists and social- 
democrats are as bitterly opposed to 
communism as are the American 
trade-unionists. This is all the more 
remarkable because of the nearness of 
Germany to Russia and the conse- 
quently much more pronounced pos- 
sibilities of influence. 

Social insurance, and, indeed, social 
theory in Germany are based upon the 
idea of social unity and social respon- 
sibility for all classes in the popula- 
tion. Though different in outer ex- 
pression, this attitude is the same as 
that of our social agencies, our best 
employers and our trade unions. 
Moreover, social insurance is con- 
sidered as an organizing and disci- 
plinary force. It undoubtedly incul- 
cates habits of providence for the 
future far more than it leads to idle- 


ness through the gift of a sense of se- 


curity. It tends, further, to bring the 
person who is suffering from one of 
the misfortunes that he is insured 
against to the attention of experts, 
who will aid in the solution of his 
problems. 

Particularly is this function of in 
surance in assisting the insured person 
through the services of experts notice- 
able in the case of German social in- 
surance. The aim in every branch 
of this service is two-fold. Payment 
is made to the individual when he 
suffers the misfortune against which 
he is insured. Even greater em- 
phasis, however, is laid upon measures 
to prevent the incidence of misfor- 
tune. As our workmen's compensa- 
tion legislation has given rise to the 
safety movement, so have accident, 
sickness and unemployment insurance 
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in Germany promoted expenditure of 
much thought and effort upon accident 
prevention, public health and place- 
ment. 

The German unemployment insur- 
ance law of 1927 is the result of ten 
years of federal experience in the mat- 
ter and of about twenty years more 
of activity on the part of local com- 
munities and states. It grants twenty- 
six weeks of unemployment insurance 
to those who have qualified. The in- 
surance granted is a percentage of the 
average wage received during the last 
three months. The lower the wage 
the higher the percentage granted in 
insurance. Also, the unemployed 
worker who has dependents is granted 
an additional allowance according to 
their number. The total possible in- 
surance and additional family allow- 
ance amount, also, to a percentage of 


the average wages received during the 
three months previous to unemploy- 


ment. In this case, however, the 
sliding scale of possible maximum 
amounts receivable does not so greatly 
favor the lower paid wage-earners. 
This is in recognition of the demands 
of the standards of living of the 
family. Finally, for workers who 
have not fully qualified for unemploy- 
ment insurance or who have exhausted 
their claim there is the possibility of 
receipt of crisis relief for twenty-six 
weeks. This aid, however, is strictly 
limited to specific industries or locali- 
ties suffering from particularly bad 
conditions in the labor market. 

In general, the requirements for 
claim to unemployment insurance are 
capacity and willingness to work, in- 
voluntary unemployment, twenty-six 
weeks of work and of payment to the 
unemployment insurance funds during 
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the previous twelve months and re- 
port to the employment office. After 
a waiting period of one week insur- 
ance payments begin. The money 
granted the individual, however, is 
only part of the service rendered him. 
The employment office makes every 
effort to place him in another position. 
To this end he must report regularly 
to the office. Incidentally, this re- 
quirement to a large degree prevents 
a person from drawing insurance 
while he is holding a job or is other- 
wise unqualified to receive payment 
of benefits. During the first nine 
weeks of his receipt of unemployment 
benefits attempt is made to place him 
in his own occupation. After that 
time, if he is still out of work, he must, 
in order to receive his insurance, ac- 
cept any job offered him by the em- 
ployment exchange. Safeguards are 
erected so that he will not lose his 
claim to benefits through refusal of 
work for which he is physically or 
mentally unfitted or which will ham- 
per resumption of his own trade or 
calling. Appeal from the decision of 
the employment office is provided for 
doubtful cases of this sort or for other 
diffculties that may arise. 

Further, where indications point to 
a continued oversupply of labor in a 
particular locality, assistance is given 
the worker to enable him to accept a 
job in another place. Special pro- 
vision may be made for his family 
under these circumstances. If, on the 
other hand, the outlook for a trade is 
doubtful, funds may be granted for 
the purpose of vocational reeducation 
for a more promising occupation. 
In addition, the employment office 
provides vocational guidance to the 
person under eighteen years of age 
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who is seeking a job. In some of the 
employment exchanges this guidance 
is of the finest technical and profes- 
sional character. The employment 
office also helps in many cases in the 
placement of apprentices. 

This integration of unemployment 
insurance, placement and vocational 
guidance is the great constructive 
feature of the German law. In addi- 
tion to the possibility of rendering the 
greatest possible service to the in- 
dividual, the combination of these 
services represents a saving of ad- 
ministrative expense, and this is no 
small item. Further economy is prac- 
ticed in the method of collecting pay- 
ments. These payments are made to 
the sick insurance fund and are im- 
mediately turned over by that fund to 
the office administering the unemploy- 
ment insurance law. 

Payments made to the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund may amount to a 
maximum of three per cent of the 
wages. Half is paid by the employer 
and half by the worker. This amount 
provides for the payment of unem- 
ployment insurance benefits and for 
the. building up and maintenance of a 
reserve to tide over business depres- 
sions or to aid localities that are suf- 
fering from a dull market for labor. 
The three per cent payments also 
provide for the expenses of the em- 
ployment exchanges and their place- 
ment and vocational guidance services. 
They are not expected to meet the 
cost of the crisis relief, which is paid 
for out of public moneys. If the 
three per cent of the wages provides 
more funds than are necessary to meet 
the expenses of unemployment insur- 
ance and of the employment ex- 
changes, it may be reduced. In every 
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case, however, the burden is to be 
divided equally between employer and 
employee. 

Three per cent of the wages, 
though paid by both employer and 
worker, amount to a considerable 
sum. When added to this are the 
amounts paid for sickness, accident, 
invalidity and old age insurance it 
totals to roughly four and one-half 
billion marks a year at the present 
estimate. This sum, covering all 
types of ifisurance, amounts to about 
eleven or twelve per cent of the entire 
annual wage bill of Germany. 
Higher percentages are sometimes 
quoted by opponents of social insur- 
ance in Germany, but these are taken 
from sickness insurance statistics in 
the coal industry. In this industry 
there is a special miners’ sick fund. 
In this trade, a high sickness and acci- 
dent rate, a fairly short period of 
active working life and a shrinking 
demand for labor means that a con- 
stantly smaller active must support an 
increasingly larger inactive group. 
So the rates in this case are not typi- 
cal. The figure of eleven or twelve 
per cent gives a fairer picture of the 
actual cost of social insurance. For 
this sum many millions of workers re- 
ceive sickness, accident, invalidity and 
old age and unemployment insurance; 
maternity benefits, if they are women 
workers or the wives of men workers; 
and life insurance for their survivors. 
They receive, further, medical care 
for themselves and their families, 
placement and vocational guidance if 
unemployed or if about to enter em- 
ployment, and kindred services in 
each branch of the insurance field 
covered. 
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In the light of the services ren- 
dered, this seems a comparatively 
small sum to pay for security and the 
constructive aid thereby provided. 
Further, it is questionable whether 
the actual additional burden amounts 
to even this percentage of the wages. 
Were these services not rendered, it 
is quite likely that wages would have 
to be raised to meet some of the 
exigencies taken care of by social in- 
surance. Such insurance may, in 
other words, be used at times as an 
argument against increase of wages, 
inasmuch as the workers do not have 
to cover these risks privately. The 
total cost of social insurance, there- 
fore, is probably considerably within 
the figures quoted. 

One further cost of social insurance 
is much discussed. It has sometimes 
been said that the sense of security 
slows up production. Social workers 
in Germany say that this is not true 
in general and that only isolated, non- 
typical cases are the basis of this as- 
sertion. Furthermore, such an argu- 
ment assumes that fear is the best 
spur to activity and runs counter to 
all belief in the possibility of instinct 
of workmanship or creative impulse 
in industry. It is utterly opposed to 
the conception that freedom from 
fear releases energy for productive 
work. The same argument, of 
course, has been used against trade- 
unionism and against all measures 
that have tended to better industrial 
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conditions. The problem seems to 
lie deeper. If slackening of produc- 
tion follows better industrial condi- 
tions and increase of security, it is 
quite possible that the long-time re- 
sults will tell a different story and 
will show up more favorably on the 
balance sheet. We certainly believe 
that in the long run decent living and 
working conditions are more produc- 
tive of good results than is fear. 
Are not the securities offered by such 
methods as the German social insur- 
ance system the best foundation for 
future production? 

In Germany there is great admira- 
tion of American industrial methods 
and considerable effort to copy them. 
In the United States among our most 
far-sighted labor and industrial lead- 
ers there is firm belief in and high 
effort toward a program of eco- 
nomic voluntarism. Among the less 
thoughtful in the United States there 
may be indifference or confusion of 
the idea of voluntarism with and ad- 
herence to the policy of reactionary 
laissez-faire. Which shall we set up 
as the standard for German indus- 
trialists to copy? And how is the 
philosophy of economic voluntarism 
going to work out a program that 
will provide as adequate securities as 
does the German system of social in- 
surance? It is a challenge to those 
of us who believe in economic volun- 
tarism. 
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T IS generally believed, and it is 
no doubt very likely true, that in 
certain parts of the tropics there 

exists a tree called the Upas tree, the 
fumes of which are poisonous to such 
an extent that men or animals who 
seek its shelter against the sun or 
rain—and its temporary shelter is 
good—and stay there too long, 
shortly experience a special kind of 
pleasing lassitude, which is the fore- 
runner of physical death. Staying all 
night, or at least staying long enough 
to inhale sufficient of the fumes, they 
die. It is stated that animals never 
stay long enough to be seriously in- 
jured, but that men sometimes do. 


Unacquainted with the real nature of 
the tree, and not finding the fumes 
particularly disagreeable but rather 
otherwise, they go to sleep under that 
tree’s protecting leafage and die. 
The working man of these latter 


days, and especially here in the 
United States, has been free so long 
that he has forgotten the feel of the 
shackles on feet or hands. He gets 
tired of the struggle because the 
struggle is sometimes hard to endure. 
The burden is sometimes heavy to 
bear. He has been working and strug- 
gling in the heat of the sun. He has 
been freezing in the cold of the win- 
ter and he has been wet to the skin 
often and often by the summer rain, 
when it was warm and, therefore, dis- 
agreeable; and often again by the 
spring and fall rain which was cold 
and, therefore, more disagreeable. 


An employer of labor rich enough 
to hire, as advisers, men skilled in the 
Roman law, advise him to adopt the 
modification of the Roman law of 
master and client. The worker, who 
is tired of struggling and perhaps has 
those around him and dependent 
upon him who are still more tired 
because he cannot furnish the where- 
withal to feed, clothe, house and give 
the schooling that they desire and as 
he feels he ought to, is offered steady 
employment at going wages which 
seem to furnish, at least, a temporary 
rest from the struggle. He accepts 
the offer. He joins the “company” 
union. He goes to sleep under the 
Upas tree. 

It is not the first time in Western 
history that this remarkable thing has 
happened. When the so-called Bar- 
barians invaded the Roman Empire, 
carrying with them their families, 
their cattle and their slaves, they, after 
victory, seized upon a certain part of 
the land, which they divided accord- 
ing to the standing of the fighting 
men in the invading force. The lead- 
ers got the larger portion, the fight- 
ers on horseback a less portion and 
the fighters on foot a lesser portion, 
but all received sufficient upon which 
to live from their own labor and the 
labor of their slaves. These invad- 
ers gradually absorbed the feelings 
and views of life of those around 
them. They all wanted more land 
and there arose between them a strug- 
gle over the land. The struggle came 
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from a natural cause. Man lived 
from what he could raise from the 
land, from the wild life that he could 
convert into food and clothing and 
from the fish that he could get from 
the waters. These invaders were 
surrounded by men who lived without 
labor, purely upon the labor of their 
slaves, whom, they in every way 
treated like cattle, and the more well- 
to-do of the invaders grew greedy for 
that kind of life, while those less well- 
off began to fear what might be the 
result to them. They could see the 
abject misery of the slaves around 
them. They learned to treat their 
own slaves more inhumanly than they 
had done up to this and gradually 
learned to seek shelter under the pro- 
tection of the more powerful of their 
own people against the Roman system 
which surrounded them. It developed 
an organization of free men, equal in 
privilege so far as the laws were con- 
cerned, but unequal in wealth. It was 
a perfectly natural thing for the 
weaker to seek the protection of the 
stronger and return therefor loyalty 
and readiness to fight under the ban- 
ner of the leader for the preservation 
of all. 

Such was the beginning of the 
feudal system, which finally ended in 
the owner of the land having absolute 
control over the life and death of all 
the people who lived upon his land or 
under his control. The simple Bar- 
barian had found an artificial Upas 
tree. He had sought its shelter and 
it resulted in his social and political 
death. 

The industrial system of America 
is a development of the industrial 
system of Europe and the industrial 
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system of Europe is a development 
of the industrial system as it existed 
when the Barbarians destroyed the 
Roman Empire. The differences are 
only such as would be produced by 
the higher spirit of freedom amongst 
the Barbarians and the higher ethics 
of the Christian religion; but funda- 
mentally the employer did feel and 
yet feels very much like the king who 
said, “I am the State.”” The employer 
says, “I am this business’; you who 
are seeking work were all right when 
there was plenty of idle land that 
you could go to; there is no more of 
the free land left, and now you will 
have to work for me or somebody 
like me. I will treat you as well as 
the other man will and I will guaran- 
tee you steady employment, because I 
will assist you to organize into a un- 
ion under my protection and my 
friendly control. The tired and wor- 
ried working man, who has nothing 
but his labor with which to support 
himself and his family, believes the 
promises because he wishes to believe 
them. He is tired. He does not 
like the struggle. He wants the shel- 
ter. He likes a good boss and so he 
joins the “company”’ union and goes 
to sleep under the Upas tree. 

After a while he buys an automo- 
bile, a dollar down and a dollar a 
month; after a little further time, he 
buys a very simple humble home, a 
few dollars down and so much a 
month as he would otherwise pay as 
rent, but the house will be his in 
twenty years. He never knows what 
it is to be out of debt; he never knows 
when the man who sold him the auto- 
mobile will come and take it from 
him; he never knows when the man 
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who sold him the house may come 
and take that from him, because he 
fears that he may lose his job and be 
unable to meet the monthly payments. 
He lives in daily fear because he has 
much to lose, and he gradually accom- 
modates himself to the pressure from 
the employer, whose need or growing 
greed steadily makes the danger 
greater. He has been long enough 
under the Upas tree to have lost his 
energy and the employer is wise 
enough not to take too much away at 
a time; a little at a time and as often 
as safe, but gradually and steadily 
riveting the chains; that is his policy. 

A good many of the employers do 
not know what they are doing, but 
others do. Their advisers have stud- 
ied the origin and development of 
feudalism in the Middle Ages. The 
working man certainly does not know; 
he may have a vague idea of the de- 
velopment of freedom in the last six- 
teen hundred years. The working 
man has a hazy idea that it was first 
in the religious field and that ulti- 
mately freedom won; it was then on 
the political field, and again the free- 
dom won. On the religious field it 
was carried on by religious organiza- 
tions, based upon religious discon 
tent. On the political field it was car- 
ried on by political organizations, 
based upon political discontent. If 
the evolution is to proceed and hv- 
man brotherhood attained, the strug- 
gle on the industrial field must be 
carried on by organizations based 
upon industrial discontent. Because 


this is vaguely felt rather than under- 
stood and because of immediate ad- 
vantages the workers are organizing 
into unions of their own and endeav- 
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oring through them to give expression 
to their hopes and aspirations; but the 
struggle is tiresome, the burden is 
sometimes heavy—too heavy—and 
they accept, often against their own 
better judgment, the promises of 
steady employment, which they hope 
may come from the “company” un- 
ion. They are seeking rest under 
the Upas tree. 

During the struggle for political 
equality a point was reached in which 
the people sought to re-establish their 
ancient right of participating in the 
making of the laws under which they 
were to live. National assemblies, 
under one name or another, were in- 
sisted upon and these very largely 
tried to pattern themselves upon the 
English Parliament. This was re- 
sisted by the kings in every way, but 
when they had to give the people 
some share in the making of the laws 
and were compelled to grant some 
form of national assembly with some 
power over general legislation, over 
taxation and over appropriations, they 
tried very hard to control those na- 
tional assemblies through right of ap- 
pointment, at least in one of the two 
houses into which they were usually 
divided, and, by one way or another, 
controlling elections to the popular 
branch. In other words, they tried 
to organize national assemblies which, 
for one reason or another, would be 
under the control of the king. Just 
like the modern employer, finding that 
the pressure for organization amongst 
the workers must be met in some way, 
organizes the “company” union. The 
king undertook to use the national as- 
sembly to carry out his will; the em- 
ployer uses the “company” union to 
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carry out his will. The national as- 
semblies on the Continent of Europe 
were generally nothing but a mockery 
at this stage of development. They 
existed for a short time and were 
abolished again. It took the sacri- 
fice of countless thousands of lives 
and wars that lasted twenty-five years 
and other struggles through a hun- 
dred years to finally bring about a 
recognition of equality before the law 
or in the state. The “company” union 
is an imitation of that, the members 
of the “‘company”’ union imitating the 
people who were easily satisfied and 
the employer imitating the king, who 
was determined to have his own way. 

“Company” unions stand squarely 
in the way of the development of that 
industrial freedom and equality about 
which we dream some, write some, 
speak a good deal and then expect 
“George” to attend to it. Human 
freedom and equality is a flower that 
grows in strife and amongst danger. 
It never grows where there is lack of 
energy; where there is carelessness, 
sloth and cowardice. All the influ- 
ence of the “company” union is 
squarely against the evolution toward 
that industrial freedom and equality 
that we sometimes, in our better mo- 
ments, hope to obtain; all the influ- 
ence of the “company” union is 
squarely toward that industrial feu- 
dalism which we all claim to fear. 
Men gave their labor, their sweat and 
their blood to attain the freedom 
that we have reached. As it was ob- 
tained so it must be protected and de- 
veloped. You may be a member of 
a “company”’ union, friend, and you 
may think that you are all right, but 
if you have any children they will 
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pay for your cowardice; they or their 
children will suffer because you were 
slothful and careless, because’ you 
were tired and because you were will- 
ing to go to sleep under the Upas tree. 

If you would leave the world bet- 
ter and give to your children and their 
children a better chance than you 
had, your place is in the real union, 
not in the “company” union. Your 
duty is to protect the rights and privi- 
leges which your ancestors bought 
with their blood in order to give them 
to you. If you would preserve them, 
improve them and attain to that in- 
dustrial democracy about which you 
sometimes glibly talk, you must get 
into that force which is working to 
that end, and for that purpose there 
is no force in the world today except 
the trade union. That is your union, 
out of which you may make what you 
like, because it is subject to your col- 
lective will. If you have the will to 
work, the courage to fight and the 
fortitude to suffer, it will be well with 
your children and your children’s chil- 
dren; if you have not, it will be ill 
with them. The forces against you 
are tremendous, but the force that 
you can bring to bear, if you unite and 
have the courage to labor and to wait, 
will be strong enough to bring victory 
to those who come after you. You can 
do none of the things that you ought 
to do, that it is your duty to do, as a 
member of a “company” union, serv- 
ing a good boss, being sure of the go- 
ing wage, as a member of a union 
organized by the employer, because of 
his kindly interest in you. It is also 
because of his kindly interest in you 
that he causes you to sign the “yel- 
low dog”’ contract, which gives him a 
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property right in your labor. That 
property right has been construed by 
the courts to be sufficient cause for 
the equity power to step in with its 
injunctions, and when that steps in all 
your rights as a citizen are forced out. 
You have Section I and Section XIII 
of the Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States especially 
protecting your right of freedom of 
religion, freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, freedom of assembly and 
the right of petition, which, of course, 
where every one is supposed to be a 
sovereign, means the right to petition 
your neighbor and all the other peo- 
ple not only around you but through- 
out the country. You have the 
Thirteenth Amendment, which pro- 
vides that no involuntary servitude 
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shall exist, but both of these pass out 
when the equity power steps in. There 
are at this time up to 100,000 miners 
in .West ‘Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, together with other men, who 
have signed away their rights under 
the Constitution and who are now 
so helpless that nothing but a general 
assistance from all the rest of the 
people can get them out of their 
misery. 

Think it over, friend, and when 
you do, turn down the light and place 
yourself before the fire place, take 
your boy om your knee and think of 
him and try to understand the harm 
that you are doing him by being a 
member of a “‘company” union and 
seeking rest under the Upas tree. 
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The .cassock. robing your sublimity, 


The far-fixed, 
gaze— 


Seal on detachment 
ways— 


strange 


from our 


remoteness of your 


earthbound 


Stir challenge for the boy you were in me. 
We watched you run with life so ardently 

To meet the vast adventure of the days, 

And hazard with such gallant hand youth’s 


plays— 


The high stake, pain; the prize, felicity. 


But soon our farthest quest seemed cramped 


to you, 


Explorer of infinity’s unknown; 

You found our loves and conquests just.a: clue 
To ravishment in heart of God alone. 

Bridge now our separation with a word 

Of the unearthly mysteries you heard. 





—Grace TURNER. 
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compulsory arbitration in the 
United States a thing of the past? 

Is the Kansas system dead? Is 
the labor movenient justified in the 
complacent assumption that it has 
nothing more to worry about from 
the Kansas Act of 1920? (It will be 
recalled that the act provided for 
compulsory arbitration and the pro- 
hibition of strikes, lockouts and 


picketing in industries engaged in the 
production of fuel, the preparation 
of faod, the manufacture of clothing, 
transportation, and public utilities. 
Chapter 28 Laws of 1920, Special 
Session. ) 

These are questions which should 


interest tradeunionists. Many of 
them may feel that worrying about 
the Kansas Acct is like worrying about 
a dead dog. The Kansas Act, how- 
ever, is not a dead dog. It more 
nearly resembles a sleeping one which 
has a good many bites left in it and 
only waits for the appropriate victim. 
Unionists can not ignore the act. The 
policy of letting sleeping dogs lie is, 
at least in this instance, of doubtful 
wisdom. 

Numerous writers, after the Su- 
preme Court decisions on the act in 
1923 and 1925, took it for granted 
that the law was destroyed, but an 
investigation of the matter points to 
the contrary. In connection with this 
investigation, letters were written in 
April, 1927, to Mr. John H. Craw- 
ford, director of the labor depart- 
ment of the Kansas Public Service 
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Commission, and to Mr. William A. 
Smith, Attorney General of the state, 
to find out what those authorities 
thought about the status of compul- 
sory arbitration in Kansas. 

In March, 1925, the Kansas Legis- 
lature had abolished the Court of In- 
dustrial Relations set up in the Act 


of 1920, and conferred all its ‘“‘juris- 


diction, authority, powers and duties” 
upon the newly created Public Service 
Commission (Chapter 258, Laws of 
1925). Mr. Crawford, who had for 
several years been a judge of the In- 
dustrial Court, which carried on the 
functions of compulsory arbitration, 
became director of the labor activi- 
ties of the new commission. It would 
seem, therefore, that he would be 
thoroughly informed with regard to 
the status of the Kansas Act. In 
reply to questions pertaining to this 
matter, Mr. Crawford wrote the fol- 
lowing letter: 

“After the U. S. Supreme Court 
decision, holding practically all the 
Industrial Court law unconstitutional 
because it was a scheme of compul- 
sory arbitration, the 4egislature of 
1925 abolished the Industrial Court. 

“All the old labor department ac- 
tivities were placed under the super- 
vision of the newly created Public 
Service Commission.” 

This reply left much to be desired 
in the way of definiteness. A further 
letter was therefore addressed to Mr. 
Crawford, asking specifically whether 
“the present commission [had] any 
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power to settle disputes compulsorily 
in such industries as the public utili- 
ties and transportation.” On April 
26, 1927, Mr. Crawford wrote the 
following reply: 

“The U. S. Supreme Court in the 
Wolff Packing Company case held 
that any scheme of compulsory arbi- 
tration was unconstitutional. It was 
following this that the Court of In- 
dustrial Relations was abolished by 
the legislature.” 

This communication was evasive, 
to say the least. In response to defi- 
nite questions about the status of com- 
pulsory arbitration the only answer 
was that the old Court of Industrial 
Relations had been abolished. But 
all the powers of that court had, by 
the Act of 1925, been expressly trans- 
ferred to the new commission. Mr. 
Crawford’s answers, given as they 
were in response to specific questions 
about these powers, indicate that he 
wished to leave the impression that 
compulsory arbitration was quite 
dead. Furthermore, Mr. Crawford 
asserted that the old court was abol- 
ished after the U. S. Supreme Court 
had “held that any scheme of compul- 
sory arbitration was  unconstitu- 
tional.” That court made no general 
pronouncement about the constitu- 
tionality of compulsory arbitration 
until the second Wolff decision, 
handed down on April 13, 1925 
(Wolff v. Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions, 267 U.S., 552). The Kansas 
legislature, however, had abolished 
the Court of Industrial Relations 
more than a month earlier, in March, 
1925. 

The letter addressed to Attorney 
General Smith brought forth definite 
information. In response to specific 
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questions, he asserted that the Act of 
1925 had not repealed the powers 
of compulsory arbitration possessed 
by the old court; that the present 
status of the law permitted the com- 
pulsory settlement of labor disputes 
in public utilities and transportation ; 
and that it was still illegal to bring 
about strikes and picketing in all the 
industries originally included in the 
Act of 1920. 

The correspondence above de- 
scribed presents an interesting situa- 
tion. Either Mr. Crawford, who is 
charged with administering the law, 
is ignorant of how the law now 
stands, or else, and this seems the 
more likely, he prefers to ignore the 
law. If the first is true, we have a 
marked difference of opinion between 
the official who is supposed to ad- 
minister the law and the one who is 
supposed to enforce it. If the second 
is true, it seems that Mr. Crawford 
and the Public Service Commission 
prefer to let sleeping dogs lie. In 
this case such a policy seems to be 
the wise one; for there is plenty of 
evidence that the citizens of Kansas 
are not enthusiastic about compulsory 
arbitration. 

What, however, should be the atti- 
tude of organized labor in Kansas 
and the country as a whole toward 
this matter? Does not the Kansas 
Act still possess too much danger to 
be ignored? If the Attorney General 
is right, strike leaders in Kansas may 
find themselves in jail whenever the 
Kansas authorities decide to use their 
powers. Furthermore, workers in 
transportation and public utilities 
may, in case of a dispute, suddenly 
find all the restrictions of compulsory 
arbitration imposed upon them, if 
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such should be the will of Mr. Craw- 
ford and his associates. Kansas 
unionists may feel secure, while: the 
Public Service Commission maintains 
its present attitude, but how certain 
are they that the commission may not, 
at some strategic moment, use its full 
powers? 

In order to understand the At- 
torney General’s interpretation of the 
present status of the Kansas Acct, it is 
necessary for one to review the vari- 
ous decisions and consider their effect 
upon the question of compulsory arbi- 
tration and the prohibition of strikes. 

In 1921 the Industrial Court or- 
dered the Wolff Packing Company to 
put into effect a series of orders affect- 
ing wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions. The firm appealed to the 
Kansas Supreme Court on the ground 
that compulsory arbitration violated 
its property rights under the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. The state supreme 
court held, in October, 1921 (109 
Kan., 629), and in June, 1922 (111 
Kan., 501), that the act was consti- 
tutional and upheld the Industrial 
Court. The Wolff Company ap- 
pealed from these decisions to the 
United States Supreme Court. That 
body, in a decision rendered in June, 
1923, held that “the Industrial Court 
Act, in so far as it [permitted] the 
fixing of wages in [the company’s] 
packing plant, was in conflict with the 
Fourteenth Amendment, and ([de- 
prived] it of its property and liberty 
of contract without due process of 
law.” (262 U.S., 522, 543.) 

It should be noted that the court 
did not here rule against compulsory 
arbitration in general. It limited its 
opposition to the fixing of wages in 
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a packing plant. In view, however, 
of the court’s discussion as to why 
the fixing of wages was unconstitu- 
tional, it is legitimate to conclude that 
it might have taken the same stand 
with respect to the fixing of wages 
in the food and fuel industries. The 
court denied specifically that the fact 
that the Adamson Act of 1916, an 
act of Congress fixing the wages of 
train service employees, which was 
later said by the Supreme Court to 
be in the nature of compulsory arbi- 
tration, was upheld by it, could serve 
as a justification for the Kansas Act. 
In other words, it asserted that the 
fixing of wages in such an industry as 
transportation was an entirely dif- 
ferent matter than the fixing of wages 
in such industries as packing. The 
first had properly been upheld; the 
second was a violation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

The distinction here made by the 
court rested primarily upon the 
danger to the public of a strike on 
the railroads as compared to one in 
a packing plant. A strike in the lat- 
ter would not be of any great conse- 
quence, especially since other packing 
plants might continue to supply the 
public. In other words, the industry 
is competitive, and the public would 
not suffer appreciably if a plant were 
shut down. The result of a railroad 
strike would be entirely different. 

Following this decision, the In- 
dustrial Court ordered the Wolff 
Company to apply those parts of its 
original orders referring to hours and 
working conditions. The company 
appealed to the state supreme court 
again, asserting that the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court had 
applied to compulsory arbitration, not 
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merely to the fixing of wages, and 
that therefore the Industrial Court 
orders were invalid. The state court 
ruled against the company (114 Kan., 
487), and the latter once more ap- 
pealed to the United States Supreme 
Court. 

In the second Wolff decision, 
handed down in April, 1925, that 
court upheld the contention of the 
company. It maintained that the fix- 
ing of hours was part of the system 
of compulsory arbitration, and that 
the principles applied by the court in 
the first Wolff case as to wage fixing 
in the packing industry were also ap- 
plicable to the system of compulsory 
arbitration in that industry (267 U. 
S., 552.) In the meantime, in one of 
the miners’ cases, the United States 
Supreme Court had asserted that 
compulsory arbitration was also un- 
constitutional as applied to mining. 
(Dorchy v. Kansas, 264 U. S., 286, 
289). 

The conclusions to be legitimately 
drawn from the decisions so far dis- 
cussed are: (1) that compulsory arbi- 
tration in such industries as packing, 
mining, and, by implication, the manu- 
facture of clothing, is unconstitu- 
tional; (2) that compulsory arbitra- 
tion in transportation and public utili- 
ties is probably constitutional, and 
that the courts have nowhere, in the 
Kansas decisions, ruled against it. 
The discussion in the Supreme Court 
decisions clearly implies that compul- 
sory arbitration in such industries 
would probably be upheld. (3) 
Finally, in view of the first two con- 
clusions, and. of the fact that the 
Kansas legislature has done nothing 
to abolish compulsory arbitration, the 
Kansas law at the present time per- 


mits, and in fact requires, compulsory 
arbitration in transportation and pub- 
lic utilities. As before explained, only 
the determination of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission not to apply the law, 
or its ignorance of the status of the 
law, protects workers in those indus- 
tries from compulsory arbitration. 

There still remains one other point 
to clear up, the matter of the prohibi- 
tion of strikes and picketing. It has 
generally been assumed that strikes 
would be prohibited only when com- 
pulsory arbitration was offered as a 
substitute. The situation, because of 
the decisions, is quite different in 
Kansas today. Soon after the pas- 
sage of the Act of 1920 the miners’ 
leaders called a strike in violation of 
the law. They were brought into 
court and sentenced. From these 
sentences they appealed to the state 
supreme court, asserting that the pro- 
hibition of strikes was unconstitu- 
tional because it deprived them of 
liberty in violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. The state court upheld 
the law (Kansas v. Howat, 112 Kan., 
235, November, 1922), and the men 
appealed to the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

That body, in March, 1924 (Dorchy 
v. Kansas, 264 U. S., 286), referred 
to its previous decision in the Wolff 
case. Since it had there limited com- 
pulsory arbitration in packing, the 
question arose as to whether the effect 
of its decision had also been to deny . 
the validity of the prohibition of 
strikes in such industries as mining. 
Or, to put the question in another 
way, was prohibition. of strikes.a part 
of the compulsory arbitration scheme, 
or was it intended to have a separate 
existence? The Supreme Court de- 
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cided that this matter should be left 
to the decision of the state supreme 
court, which was in a better position 
to know the intent of the legislature. 

In July, 1924, a majority of the 
Kansas court decided that compulsory 
arbitration and the prohibition of 
strikes were independent measures, 
and that the invalidity of one should 
not be held to destroy the effect of the 
other (116 Kan., 412). Two of the 
justices entered very vigorous dis- 
sents, clearly asserting the unfairness 
of a condition which would leave em- 
ployees in certain industries powerless 
to strike legally, while the restrictions 
of compulsory arbitration had been 
lifted from their employers. 

Once mor€ the miners’ leaders ap- 
pealed to the United States Supreme 
Court. On October 25, 1926, that 
court handed down the final decision 
in the Kansas cases (Dorchy v. 
Kansas, 47 Sup. Ct., Rep. 86). This 
decision is more interesting for what 
it failed to do than for what it did. 
In all the decisions rendered thereto- 
fore by the state and federal supreme 
courts on the miners’ strike the one 
great question raised was the consti- 
tutionality of the general prohibition 
of strikes in such industries as mining. 
In none of these cases (there had 
been five of them) had there been 
any reference to the constitutionality 
of the particular strike at issue. 
When the Supreme Court finally had 
an opportunity to pass on the general 
question, and to correct the inequi- 
table condition which imposed restric- 
tions on workers but none upon em- 
ployers, it devoted its entire attention 
to the minor issue. It asserted that 
the particular strike here involved 
had been one to collect a “stale 
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claim” for back pay, that such a strike 
was distinctly coercive and illegal at 
common law, and that a statute which 
had the effect of prohibiting such 
strikes could not be considered a vio- 
lation of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
In other words, the sentence against 
those calling the strike was upheld, 
and the court refused to pass upon 
the most important question of all— 
may strikes in general be constitu- 
tionally prohibited ? 

It would be interesting to know 
why the court followed this proce- 
dure. Did its more liberal members 
have reason to believe that the ma- 
jority, if it were to pass on the major 
question, would uphold the general 
prohibition of strikes, and that to 
avert such a decision it would be 
wisest to avoid that issue? Probably 
no one outside the court is in a posi- 
tion to answer this question accu- 
rately. In any case the effect of the 
decision is of great significance to 
trade unionists. The prohibition of 
strikes and picketing in transporta- 
tion, public utilities, and the food, 
fuel, and clothing industries is today a 
part of the Kansas law. 

It is of more than passing signifi- 
cance that though workers in food, 
fuel, and clothing plants may not 
strike, there is no law now in effect 
requiring Kansas employers in those 
industries to arbitrate. If the law 
were enforced workers desiring to im- 
prove their conditions would be com- 
pelled to depend upon their employ- 
er’s willingness to submit to their de- 
mands or to arbitrate them. If the 
employer refused to do either, the 
only legal alternatives for Kansas 
workers would be to accept the condi- 
tions they consider undesirable, or to 
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quit as individuals and look for better 
jobs elsewhere. 

What is to be done about such a 
situation? Are the Kansas unionists 
ignorant of the status of the law? 
Perhaps they are aware of the situa- 
tion and have such complete trust in 
the good will of the Public Service 
Commission and of the Kansas public 
toward them that they do not believe 
the law will ever be enforced, and 
prefer to let the matter rest as it is. 
Is American labor justified in impos- 
ing such confidence as this in the au- 
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thorities or the public? Have the 
Kansas unionists any assurance that 
the calling of an important strike may 
not arouse such public opposition or 
pressure from anti-union employers 
that the authorities will be compelled 
to enforce the law? Are the workers 
in transportation and public utilities 
in Kansas undisturbed over the possi- 
bility of being compelled by law to 
settle their disputes with employers? 
These are questions which the Ameri- 
can labor movement as a whole can 
not afford to ignore. 


MAY DAY 


By Grace TURNER 
Staff Associate of the American Child Health Association 


In through the windows May is breaking 
Out of their sleep the children waking; 
They will be quick to follow the light 
Over the hills and out of sight. 


Some say that fairies, with hair like silk, 
Come begging of mortals a bowl of milk; 
Some say that you must not let them in 

Lest tears and trouble should somehow begin. 


But I, if I saw a fairy today 

Swinging on grasses along the way, 
Should feel that he surely must be good 
And I'd stop to speak to him if I could. 


I'd heap up a big bowl full to the brim 
And Oh most courteously offer him; 

Then, “Will you excuse me?” I would plead, 
“For swift to the meadow I must speed. 


“We're winding a daisy chain, you see, 
“‘And down in the meadow they wait for me. 
“We're singing a song the May to greet 
‘And I want to sing, for the song is sweet. 


“We're singing of children who love to go 
“Where breezes laugh and play and blow; 
“Where clover blooms in the pasture land 
‘And milch-cows in the tree-shade stand. 


“We sing of plows that cleave the earth 
“*And of the seeds that bring to birth 
“*All things that make us, grow and live, 
“All things that strength to bodies give. 


“We sing of sleep at set of sun 

“For beasts, birds, children, everyone; 
“We sing of happiness that lies 

“In human hearts and heaven's skies.” 


As I go skipping down the lane 
P'U look for fairies all in vain; 
But I shall dance and sing today 


To greet the children’s First of May. 





RATIONALIZATION IN AUSTRIA AND 
TRADE UNIONS 


Dr. Fritz RAGER 
Secretary of the Austrian Chamber of Labor 


IKEWISE as everywhere in the 
whole world a movement aim- 
ing at the rationalization of fac- 

tories plays an important part in the 
money-poor Austrian State, in order 
to counteract the so-called ‘“‘waste in 
industry,” although it does not play 
a part quite as decisive as in Germany, 
in the United States and partly in 
Russia. Restrained by some circum- 
stances, the Austrian trade unions 
were compelled to face the problem 
of technical and economical rationali- 
zation this last time, and above all 
for the reason, as this movement en- 
tailed a dismissal of more workers 


and employees, and Austria is suffer- 
ing enough as it is by unemployment. 
Even in the comparatively favorable 
summer season of 1917, there were 


still 140,000 people receiving the 
public unemployment benefit. On the 
other hand, rationalization means a 
particular problem for ‘Austria, as 
far as public measures “introduced 
into the factories for the workers’ 
protection here have been improved 
to a very high extent. Therefore 
intensifying work and accelerating 
speed of work would create new 
problems for the protection of work- 
ers. Up to now only employers and 
especially the Union of Industrials 
have faced questions of technical im- 
provements in the factories, such as 
normalization, typization, etc. But 
now the Austrian trade unions have 
to meet too with these questions. 
As the fruit of this movement this 


year, a book has been published by 
the Vienna Chamber of Labor, en- 
titled ‘Rationalization, Science of 
Work and Protection of Workers.” 
The Chamber of Labor, represent- 
ing the legal interests of the whole 
Austrian workpeople, aims at the 
scope of procuring information to 
trade unions and factory councilors 
and to enable them to give their own 
opinion as to rationalization problems 
in their shops. The publication deals 
with the notion of rationalization, 
with the attitude of the workership 
towards rationalization, with the 
science of labor, in its most important 
matters, as questions of tiredness, 
of working hours, speed of work, bod- 
ily motions during work, etc., the psy- 
chotechnic of labor, such as pleasure 
of work, the will to work, vocational 
guidance, moreover the technology of 
labor, viz: questions of productivity, 
management of materials and ener- 
gies, besides questions of factory or- 
ganization, f. i. specialization, volun- 
tary work and vocational education. 

The second chapter of this book 
explains the standard of rationaliza- 
tion in the different countries. It be- 
gins with the United States, treats 
Germany, England, France, Italy, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Russia, Austria and 
the international organizations. 

The third chapter-treats the atti- 
tude of trade unions on principle to- 
wards rationalization. The minimum 
claims of trade unions with respect 
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to rationalization are added. These 
claims are ranged as follows: 

1. Economical and social claims: 
Rationalization should be an expedi- 
ent to improve the standard of life of 
the masses and should not be carried 
on in order to get higher profits. The 
trade unions should make it their task 
to protect the interests of workers by 
means of raising wages and diminish- 
ing prices. A supply of workers 
should be created for new trades by 
courses of readaptation. Amidst the 
factories there should be installed 
paritetical boards for factory organi- 
zation, whose proposals could not be 
refused by the factory managers with- 
out justification. Projects for ration- 
alization on a large scale with re- 
spect to every line of production are 
to be established. 

2. Claims of Labor Science—For 
the purpose of promoting investiga- 
tions and the formation of experts, 
an Office of Labor Science should be 
established in Austria, whose officials 
should be entitled to request particu- 
lars from the factories. Until the 
establishment of this office, lectures 
are to be given: for this purpose at 
the universities. Factory councilors 
should be entitled to have investiga- 
tions in their factories as to labor 
science. 

3. The Physiotechnical Claims.— 
The scope of these tendencies shall 
not be more intensity of work, but its 
higher productiveness. Intensity of 
work shall not be allowed to exceed 
the bodily abilities beyond the admis- 
sible extent. Accelerated speed of 
work with more extended intervals 
to be paid for would be preferred to 
a slow working speed without inter- 
vals at all. At any factory there 
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should be carried on a systematical 
survey of working conditions and 
their effects, by means of a health- 
register. 

4. Psychotechnical Claims.—The 
will to work and the pleasure of 
work should be furthered especially 
through democratic factory organiza- 
tions. Job-wages are to be deter- 
mined from the point of view of labor 
science. It is at all inadmissible in 
factories presenting dangers for acci- 
dents. The highest attention is to be 
paid to prevention of accidents. The 
cooperation of workers at the indus- 
trial survey ought to be required. 

5. Claims of Vocational Politics: 
In any factory where health and ac- 
cident hazards prevail, as well as for 
motor-car drivers, a test of adaptation 
should be installed. For any worker 
a thorough vocational education is to 
be aimed at. 

6. Claims of Technical Organiza- 
tion. — Normalization (standardiza- 
tion) and typization are to be car- 
ried on. The utilization of wastes 
and second-hand materials, how to 
make the best of energies and of the 
working capital is to be aimed at. 
The “conveyor method” is to be ad- 
mitted as a capital-saving factor, 
however, if any necessary security is 
given. Taylorism is to be refused 
with respect to its grave psychologi- 
cal and physiological deficiencies. 

This book had entailed public dis- 
cussions among the trade unions of 
Austria. Especially at the federal 
meeting of the most numerous organi- 
zation of industrial workers, the 
Federation of Metal Workers, being 
besides amalgamated for some time 
with the corresponding American 
Federation, this matter was fully dis- 
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cussed. The senior of the Austrian 
trade union movement, Mr.: Hueber, 
has uttered his sceptic opinion. He 
considers rationalization as a great 
problem to be faced by the work- 
people. He approves that the gradu- 
atecl men of the Austrian labor move- 
ment are taken up with rationaliza- 
tion providing the movement with 
subject-matters and statistical figures. 
However, he warns against too great 
an optimism to be met with in their 
scientific works. Practical experience 
at rationalization shows the high 
figure of unemployment. The trade 
unions have to deal with the serious 
question, if the introduction of the 
most modern working methods would 
not provoke considerable effects not 
only upon the unemployed people, but 
also upon workers and employees be- 
ing still on work. It would be neces- 
sary to make far-reaching arrange- 
ments with the employers as to rates 
of wages, working hours and im- 
provements with regard to welfare, 
in order to counterbalance the effects 
of rationalization. 

The chairman of the Austrian 
Trade Union of Metal Workers, Mr. 
Domes, gave in his committee report 
a cautious opinion about, “If the 
whole world is getting to be ration- 
alized, the Austrian workpeople will 
not escape from this procedure.” 
However, they ought to examine the 
effects entailed by rationalization and 
to face them. Against the assertion 
pronounced at the Conference of 
World Economy at Geneva, that ra- 
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tionalization meant a higher part of 
wages to the worker, he must point 
out that real wages in Germany are 
sinking. 

Rationalization requires increased 
protection of workers and a further 
shortening of working hours. 

It is particularly interesting what 
the chairman of the Federation of 
Technical Employees, Mr. Seidel, is 
saying at another trade union meet- 
ing about the question of rationaliza- 
tion—namely, those employees who 
are entrusted with rationalization in 
factories are organized too in Aus- 
tria and that for the most part in 
free trade unions. Thus they are 
willing to avoid to get in contradiction 
with the trade unions of workers by 
means of rationalization, with whom 
they are represented in the same trade 
union committees. Now the leader 
of employees says that the industrial 
clerks are not opponents of rationali- 
zation, however, they know that em- 
ployers intend not only to improve 
and to simplify their production, but 
also to reduce as much as possible 
their staff and to increase their profit 
rate. It would be necessary that the 
organizations disclose information on 
rationalization, in order to avoid 
strained terms between workers and 
employers. Moreover the employees 
are interested in rationalization as to 
introducing new working methods in 
offices, too. Now efforts have to be 
made that rationalization should not 
only benefit the employers, but also 
the employees. 





GRAPHIC ARTS TRAINING CENTER 


Epwarp J. Voz 
President, New York Photo-Engravers Union Ne. 1 


HE New York Employing 

Printers’ Association, the Print- 

ers League Section and various 
of the printing trades unions of New 
York City, along with the Federation 
of Graphic Arts and Allied Industries, 
recently petitioned the Board of Su- 
perintendents of Schools of the Board 
of Education to include in their build- 
ing program budget — estimate for 
1928—an item of at least $2,500,000 
for the construction of a building with 
approximately 200,000 square feet of 
floor space, to be located somewhere 
between thirty-fourth and forty-sec- 
ond streets, between sixth and ninth 
avenues, to serve as a printing train- 
ing center for the printing industry of 
New York City. 

The proposal was not a new one. 
The Board of Education provided in 
1915 for a comprehensive survey of 
the educational needs of the printing 
industry, which was completed in 
1918 and published as “The Indus- 
trial Educational Survey of the City 
of New York, Volume I, The Print- 
ing Trades.” For this general edu- 
cational survey, the City of New 
York appropriated $15,000. The 
survey of the printing trades was 
made under the direction of the 
Board of Education in cooperation 
with representative advisory com- 
mittees of the employing printers’ as- 
sociations and the printing trades 
unions. The unanimous recommenda- 
tion of the report was that in order 
to effect economy of operation, secure 
competent instruction, provide mod- 


ern machinery equipment and keep it 
up to date, standardize courses to in- 
sure educational training of the char- 
acter necessary to meet the require- 
ments of the industry, that a central 
building was urgent and necessary. 

The reasons given then for cen- 
tralizing all of the educational work 
in printing are still valid at this time. 
They are valid because men thor- 
oughly familiar with the trade in New 
York City, representing the unions 
and the employers’ associations, gave 
careful consideration to the urgent 
educational needs of the industry as 
brought out by the facts secured 
through the survey. These reasons 
will continue to remain valid because 
they are fundamental in the develop- 
ment of any comprehensive and well- 
coordinated system of technical edu- 
cation which will adequately meet the 
ever-changing and developing edu- 
cational requirements of the printing 
industry and its allied graphic arts 
industries. 

The following facts were included 
in the petition: 

Facilities now available are piti- 
fully inadequate for New York City, 
which is the outstanding printing cen- 
ter of the world. 

New York City manufactures ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the entire 
printing product of the United States 
and, it is estimated, nearly one-twelfth 
of that of the world. 

Printing, commercial and news- 
paper, with its allied graphic arts in- 
dustries, ranks second in size among 
the industries of New York City. 
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The printing trades proper include 
composition, presswork, book and 
pamphlet binding. 

The allied industries include elec- 
trotyping, photo-engraving, litho- 
graphing, rotogravure, paper jobbing, 
ink and ink roller manufacturing, the 
building of presses, typesetting and 
other machinery and the like. 

The printing industry of New York 
City represents an investment of 
$2 50,000,000, with an annual volume 
of product of $500,000,000, with 
50,000 employees. 

The combined printing and graphic 
arts industries employ approximately 
70,000 people. 

Printing and its allied industries re- 
quire an unusually high degree of 
technical skill and it is of primary 
importance, if New York is to main- 
tain its leadership in this field, that 


the apprentices in the industry secure 
intensive training organized to be sup- 
plemental to their work in the trades. 

There are at present approximately 
1,200 students in vocational training 
in New York City distributed as fol- 


lows: 


600—Schools for Printers Appren- 
tices at 106 W. 14th St., op- 
erated and financed solely by 
the trade, the N. Y. News- 
paper Publishers Association, 
the Printers League and 
Typographical Union, No. 6. 


170—School for Pressmen Journey- 
men and Apprentices at 240 
W. 4oth St., operated in co- 
operation with the Board of 
Education with the Printers 
League and the N. Y. Print- 
ing Pressmen’s Union, No. 51. 
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250—School for Photo-Engravers 
at 124 W. 3oth St., operated 
in cooperation with the Board 
of Education, with the Photo- 
Engravers Board of Trade 
and Photo-Engravers Union, 
No. 1. 

125—School for Web Pressmen at 
240 West 4oth St., operated 
in cooperation with the Board 
of Education with the N. Y. 
Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation and N. Y. Web Press- 
men’s Union, No. 2. 


1,145—Total. 


The above does not include electro- 
typing and stereotyping, lithography, 
offset and rotogravure printing, book- 
binding, machine typesetting, paper 
testing, ink-making and other techni- 
cal phases of the industry. There is 
need for training in every one of the 
technical branches of the industry. It 
is estimated that there would be at 
least 500 more students from these 
allied branches, making a total student 
body in vocational work of approxi- 
mately 1,600. 

In addition there are some 2,000 
boys in the continuation schools who 
are receiving try-out instruction in 
some branch of the printing industry. 
This makes a total of something like 
3,600 students in some branch of the 
printing trade scattered over the city. 

Centralization would mean the es- 
tablishing of standards, adequate fa- 
cilities and coordination of the whole 
process of printing education with the 
developing needs of the industry. 

It is to provide adequate facilities 
under competent supervision through 
cooperation with the Board of Edu- 
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cation, the employers’ associations 
and the printing.trades unions that 
the petition for a central building is 
herewith made to the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

The request of the graphic trades 
is in recognition of the fundamental 
principle that the public should bear 
part of the cost of industrial educa- 
tion; that industrial education to be 
effective must be directly related to 
the needs of the industry it serves; 
that the industry must through ad- 
visory committees keep the work of 
education abreast of the developing 
needs of the industry. 

It is proposed that the plan of op- 
eration ofthe various schools to be 
installed in this building shall be flexi- 
ble enough to permit the working out 
of a cooperative agreement with the 
various units of organization repre- 
sented in the trade or a continuation 
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of various arrangements now exist- 
ing between the respective unions.and 
the employers’ associations or between 
the unions, the employers’ associa- 
tions and the Board of Education. 

The petition to the Board of Edu- 
cation also sets forth that precedent 
has been established in other com- 
munities for such a building, as in the 
case of Milwaukee, where a $3,000,- 
000 building has been constructed for 
vocational education, in which the va- 
rious printing trades have a consider- 
able part, and the recent action of 
Buffalo to appropriate $300,000 for a 
site and $1,000,000 for the construc- 
tion of a building for vocational edu- 
cation. 

Pre-eminent New York has been in 
the printing industry; pre-eminent it 
will continue to be if a foundation is 
laid for comprehensive training of its 
craftsmen of the future. 


A FAWN’S FIRST RAIN 


The first slow raindrop sliding down a leaf 
Was silver splashed against the sleeping fawn. 
Two soft brown flowers, wakened in a sheaf 
Of tawny wild grain, were its eyes, and on 
Its dappled skin a sudden ripple spread. 

But other raindrops fell, and to its feet 

The fawn leaped quivering and raised its head— 
To find on airs a fragrance wild and sweet. 


So when more raindrops scurried in their play 

It made a silver circle in the grass, 

Then darted under trees and hid away 

But came again to see the silver pass— 

And stood with wide new wonder in its eyes 

Beneath a rainbow flung across the skies. 
Gienn Warp Drespacn. 











HEN the American Federa- 
tion of Labor asked to have 
a bill introduced in Con- 
gress asking the government formally 
to declare May Day to be Child 
Health Day, it voiced the determina- 
tion of twentieth century America to 
give every child an equal opportunity 
in health of body, mind and spirit. 
The well-being of childhood, long 
dear to the hearts of Labor's people, 
is the security of the future. 

It is daring to dream of perfec- 
tion, but it is the kind of daring that 
has brought all human progress. A 
dream, an ideal — of perfect child- 
hood, sound in body, mind and spirit 
has been carried from state to state, 
from city to city and rural district 
to rural district. May Day is a 
means of giving expression to it. 
The celebration of May Day is a 
symbol of the joy which health gives 
to childhood. 

Perhaps you think of health as 
physical fitness. It is that but it is 
much more. It is mental fitness and 
spiritual fitness. It is wholeness of 
life. Let a little child be crippled in 
body, mind or spirit and it is de- 
prived of many of the privileges not 
only of childhood itself, but of the 
maturity which childhood fathers. 
Many an apparently well child suf- 
fers from defects that could be cor- 
rected. ‘Fhere is poor vision that 


could be remedied, there are tonsils 
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Staff Associate, American Child Health Association 
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that could be removed, bad teeth that 
could be cared for, undernourish- 
ment that could be relieved, the rav- 
ages of communicable diseases such 
as diphtheria, against which immuni- 
zation protects. These are some of 
the bodily ills that hamper children, 
making them misfits among their 
companions, handicapping them for 
the future. May Day — Child 
Health Day—has been a means of 
increasing immeasurably the work of 
bringing every child up to a stand- 
ard of physical fitness. 

Last May Day saw a tremendous 
stimulation in Pennsylvania. In one 
county, twenty-one clinic centers were 
established, four and five clinics being 
open each day for four weeks. Over 
nineteen thousand children were pro- 
tected against diphtheria. Two 
neighboring towns of one county 
united to have a bacterial analysis 
made of the milk supply and to get 
a milk inspection ordinance through 
the town councils. The same com- 
munities also carried on a campaign 
for money for playground instruc- 
tors. Finally all the town chairmen 
agreed to serve on a _ permanent 
county health committee. 

In a great many states the May 
Day committees have been rallied 
into permanent health councils under 
the directors of the state divisions 
of child hygiene. This means more 
power to the official health work 























MAY DAY—CHILD HEALTH DAY 


which protects your child and your 
neighbor’s child. It means, more- 
over, that health work, done by the 
numerous groups interested in every 
state in the health of children, is 
being worked into the whole state 
plan. The result is that more work 
and better is done and that money 
is spent to greater advantage. 
Physical health is something defi- 
nite that everyone can see and un- 
derstand. It is fairly easy to see 
when a child is handicapped physi- 
cally and to learn how such handi- 
caps can be overcome. It is more 
dificult, however, to deal with men- 
tal and spiritual handicaps. It is 
even difficult for fathers and mothers 
and all who love children to make 
sure that their example and guidance, 
their wisdom and forethought, pro- 
vide for the happy growth of a 
child’s mind. It is difficult to keep 
a child’s spirit clear and shining and 
free. May Day calls upon us to 
give the children of our land the 
fundamentals of happy and success- 
ful childhood. These fundamentals 
have been well outlined by Mr. 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, in the following statement 
known as The Child’s Bill of 
Rights: 
The 


ideal to which we should 
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strive is that there shall be no child 
in America: 


That has not been born under 
proper conditions 

That does not live in hygienic 
surroundings 

That ever suffers from undernour- 
ishment 

That does not have prompt and 
efficient medical attention and 
inspection 

That does not receive primary in- 
struction in the elements of 
hygiene and good health 

That has not the complete birth- 
right of a sound mind in a 
sound body 

That has not the encouragement 
to express in fullest measure 
the spirit within which is the 
final endowment of every 
human being. 


We have, then, in the Bill of 
Rights, the goal of May Day. We 
have the steps by which our dream, 
our vision, our ideal of American 
childhood shall ultimately be real- 
ized. We have the expression of the 
faith which urged the American 
Federation of Labor to introduce in 
Congress a bill to establish May Day 
as Child Health Day. 

















IN THE MINING BARRACKS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


HE coal strike began on April 1, 

1927. Sooner or later the strik- 

ing miners were forced to evacu- 
ate their homes. Why? The houses 
in which the miners lived were the 
property of the coal company. The 
company evicted the miners. How? 
There were different ways. In some 
cases the court granted an eviction or- 
der. In other cases the miners had 
to leave because they could not pay 
the usual rent. But sometimes the 
court did not grant the eviction and 
the miners could pay their usual rent. 
Then the rent was raised. In one 
case I learned from $11.00 per month 
to $55.00 for two weeks. 

Now the miners live in barracks 
which the United Mine Workers Un- 
ion has built for them. The ground 
on which the union barracks stand is 
leased from a farmer. In every case 
I asked about the farmer had for- 
bidden the miners to raise anything 
on the ground around the barracks 
or to keep chickens on it. So the 
barracks are surrounded by humid 
dirt, in which the children play. 

If you enter the barracks you will 
find the rooms well heated. Farm- 
ers who have coal on their land per- 
mit the miners to dig as much coal as 
they need, either free of charge or 
on payment by the U. M. W. U. 

Most of the miners are married. 
They have large families, but the bar- 
racks do not permit much space for 
the family. Those who have few 
children are better off than those who 
have many. No family gets more 
than three rooms and kitchen. Fora 


family with seven children—no rarity 
—this means three persons per room. 
The rooms are not big, ten by twelve 
feet. They are crowded with the 
furniture saved from the old houses. 

The number of children is amaz- 
ing. I stand in the meeting hall of 
one of the barrack villages. Several 
miners sit around the stove. Two are 
unmarried, five are married. The 
married ones have children: four, 
seven, five, eight, four. In another 
barrack village there are 124 families 
with 400 children. Thirty-six of them 
have five or more children. Many 
of the women are pregnant. Indeed 
the women and children bear the 
brunt of the strike. 

At three o’clock the picket line 
starts. The miners go two and two. 
From the mine come the strike- 
breakers. Coal and iron police are on 
guard to see that nothing happens to 
the strike-breakers. County deputies 
and sheriffs see that nothing happens 
to the striking miners. State police 
see that nothing happens between any 
of the other police forces and the 
workers. At the end of the picket 
line stands a church. Before the door 
the priest. He watches to see that 
nothing happens between the state 
police, the different other police 
forces and the workers. There is war 
on in the mines. 

Three of the best workers are ar- 
rested. The little barrack village is 
excited. What had happened? The 
president of the local gives the fol- 
lowing story: Eight men were picket- 
ing. One man from the company 
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IN THE MINING BARRACKS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


property comes to the lines and speaks 
to the strikers. He explains that he 
had worked for the company as a 
strike-breaker, but since he was once 
a union bricklayer he will quit. The 
men chat together and finally he is 
invited to come into the little cabin 
built to warm up those who picket. 
They continue to talk about their 
problems. The once union bricklayer 
tells the miners to arm and to blow 
up the mine. The men become sus- 
picious and tell him to get out. He 
continues to incite the men. Finally 
they throw him out. He goes, but 
leaves his suitcase on the street. 
Some time later three of the strikers 
are summoned for assault and high- 
way robbery. 

How can the striker manage to 
live on without work? For only a 
few find work outside for a few days, 
and often they are fired when their 
employer finds out that they are strik- 
ing miners. They have a room to 
live in, furnished by the union, and 
they have coal to heat the room. But 
how do they get food? They re- 
ceive some financial support from 
the union. In most cases I found it 
to be 34 cents each for the man and 
his wife and 25 cents for each child 
for two weeks. In addition they get 
some goods from the relief organized 
by the union. In most cases they 
also get something from _ other 


agencies or individuals, either farmers 
or people and stores in the towns 
near by. Some of the barracks have 
cars with which they drive around 
and collect clothing and food. 
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In one of the barrack villages 
I enter the room. On the 
stove is a pot of coffee. This serves 
for breakfast, for lunch, for dinner. 
The difference between the meals you 
find is the quantity of bread eaten 
with the coffee. Their bread is not 
bread as we eat it. It is a peculiar 
kind. Hard like stone. The wife ex- 
plains to me how such bread can be 
made edible. It is a simple recipe. 
You put a wet cloth around the loaf 
and then you put the loaf in the stove. 
After a while it is softer and you can 
eat it. In the morning a good deal, 
for lunch less, at dinner again a good 
deal. Sometimes the children have 
milk in the coffee. Sometimes they 
have beans. In this barrack the food 
situation was especially bad. In 
others it is better. With one family 
I find a bowl containing twelve eggs. 
I am amazed to find this treasure. 
The wife explains to me that she has 
ten children, that makes then one egg 
for each member of the family. 

In all cases I found that the miners 
had a room to live in. In all cases 
I found that they had coal to heat the 
room. In most cases I found insuff- 
cient or very bad food. In many 
cases I found shortage of clothing. 
In every case I found lack of shoes. 

In all cases the strikers complained 
about the conditions. But all felt as 
one woman put it (she had four 
children and expected a fifth in a few 
days; she had only coffee on her stove, 
and it was she who told me how to 
eat stone-like bread) : 

Better starve and strike than starve 
and work! 


J. K. 








International Photo-Engravers’ 
Union 


N local unions of the photo- 
engravers have unemployment 
benefit systems; the four largest 
locals, New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Boston; and six locals in smaller 
cities: Cleveland, Toronto, Cincin- 
nati, Kansas City, Montreal and 
Minneapolis. The Chicago plan is 
the oldest. It was established in 
1914. Cincinnati and Philadelphia 
followed within the next three years, 
and New York paid benefits by spe- 
cial action of the union, but did not 
establish a permanent system until 
1922. In 1922-23 three more locals 
adopted benefit systems: Toronto, 
Cleveland and Montreal. 

The Chicago and Philadelphia, 
systems pay both sick and unemploy- 
ment benefits from the same funds; 
the others include only unemploy- 
ment benefits. In the four largest 
locals the amount of benefit varies 
from $20.00 to $30.00, and pay- 
ments are continued for a _ period 
varying from sixteen to twenty-six 
weeks, Boston and Chicago having 
the longest benefit period (twenty- 
six weeks). Locals in the smaller 
cities pay from $12.00 to $15.00 a 
week for periods varying from six to 
twelve weeks. Minneapolis and 
Kansas City are exceptions. Min- 
neapolis pays $20.00 a week for 
twelve weeks, a high benefit for a 
local of less than a hundred mem- 
bers, and Kansas City, which gives 
an unemployment loan, gives $20.00 


1Information as to date of adoption is miss- 
ing for Kansas City, Boston and Minneapolis. 
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for ten weeks. In most of the plans, 
benefits are paid after two weeks of 
unemployment, the second week 
being included in benefit payments. 
In Cincinnati, both weeks are paid 
after the member has been out of 
work two weeks; in Toronto pay- 
ments begin with the third week. 

The average number of weeks of 
unemployment, where this figure can 
be calculated from the data obtained, 
indicates that locals allowing bene- 
fit payments for a very long time are 
not necessarily the ones where ac- 
tual unemployment lasts longest. 
For instance, in New York, benefits 
may be paid for sixteen weeks in one 
year, but the average unemployed 
member was out of work a little over 
five weeks a year from 1923-1927; 
in Cleveland, where benefits may be 
paid for ten weeks, the average 
length of unemployment was seven 
weeks a year in the same period. On 
the whole, it appears that unemploy- 
ment in general lasts for longer pe- 
riods of time in the smaller towns 
than in the larger cities. The larger 
cities are fortunate, however, in that 
their large resources allow them to 
provide for the individuals who have 
particular ill-luck by giving benefits 
for long periods. Some of the smaller 
cities meet exceptional emergencies 
by special order of the executive 
board. This allows them to pro- 
vide for unusual misfortunes without 
running the risk of exhausting the 
fund by allowing long-time benefits 
for all. 

Over the five-year period from 
1923-1927, the largest total amount 
of benefits was paid by Chicago, 
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which gave out $187,350.76; New 
York paid nearly as much, its total 
amounting to $168,473.00. The 
reason for the larger payment in 
Chicago, although the membership is 
a little over half that of New York, 
is because sick benefits are also in- 
cluded in the Chicago fund, and Chi- 
cago pays $30.00 a week for twenty- 
six weeks while New York pays 
$25.00 for sixteen weeks. The 
largest yearly sum paid in any one 
year was paid in New York in 1927 
when $54,614.50 was given out. 
Chicago came close to this figure in 
1925, when the local paid $52,- 
716.11." 

The average per cent of members 
receiving benefits in the years 1923- 
1927 was 13 per cent in New York 
and 11 per cent in Montreal and 
Cincinnati. Cleveland had an un- 
usually low percentage of unemploy- 
ment, averaging 2 per cent who re- 
ceived benefits and in Philadelphia an 
unusually high percentage received 
benefits, 24 per cent, because their 
plan includes both sick and unem- 
ployed.” 

The years when unemployment 
was greatest vary with the dif- 
ferent cities, although 1927 was a 
year of heavy payments for them all. 
The year 1924 was bad in New York, 
Cincinnati and Montreal. The year 
1923 was the year of greatest un- 
employment in Cleveland, and in 
Cincinnati it was the year when the 
largest percentage of members re- 
ceived payments; 1925 was a year of 





*Data on payments to individual members 
in Chicago are lacking, therefore no compari- 
son can be made with average payments to 
individuals in other locals. 

*Data for Toronto, Boston, Kansas City, 
Chicago and Minneapolis not available. 


heavy payments both in Chicago and 
Philadelphia, and in 1926, also, pay- 
ments were large; but in New York 
these were the two years of least un- 
employment; 1927 was the year of 
heaviest payments in New York, 
Philadelphia, Montreal and Cincin- 
nati, but not in Chicago and Cleve- 
land. 

The average benefit paid per un- 
employed member per year for the 
five-year period varies between 
$30.30 in Montreal and $117.00 in 
New York. It is not always the 
cities with highest benefits or longest 
payment periods that actually give 
the largest amounts to members. In 
Philadelphia where benefits are 
$20.00 a week for unemployed and 
$10.00 for sick, continued for twenty 
weeks, the average to the individual 
is $47.29 per year; while in Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati which give 
$12.00 for ten and twelve weeks, the 
average to the individual per year is 
$76.75 and $68.96 respectively. 
This would indicate the importance 
of unemployment insurance in the 
smaller towns. 

There are several different meth- 
ods of financing unemployment 
benefits in the different locals.*  Kan- 
sas City gives a loan of $20.00 
per week without interest, the loan 
being repaid when the member is 
again employed. Thus the unem- 
ployed member bears the whole bur- 
den himself. In other unions the 
burden is spread over the entire mem- 
bership. In Toronto no special dues 
are levied and benefits are paid from 
the general funds of the union. This 
represented quite a tax on the treas- 


*Information on this matter is lacking for 
Boston and Minneapolis. 
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ury in 1923 when $730.00 was paid. 
In Cincinnati special dues of 50c per 
member are levied. In Chicago as- 
sessments on the membership vary 
with the expenditures for benefits, 
and have sometimes been as high as 
$2 per week from each member. In 
New York, Philadelphia, Montreal 
and Cleveland a special fund is kept 
for unemployment benefits, and when 
this fund falls below a certain point 
assessments are made. In the first 
three cities the assessment is $1.00 a 
week, and this special charge is con- 
tinued until the fund is replenished; 
in Cleveland the assessment is $1.00 
a month, and since there has been so 
little unemployment in this city, this 
has been sufficient to maintain the 
fund. In the two smaller cities, the 
original fund has been sufficient to 
pay all benefits over a period of years 
without assessment, while in New 
York payments have been so large 
as to make yearly assessments neces- 
sary. The average yearly payment 
from each member needed to sup- 
port the benefit fund over the five- 
year period has been highest in Chi- 
cago, where it was a little over 
$33.50 a year; in New York it 
was about $16.00; in Philadelphia 
$11.00. It has been much lower in 
the smaller towns, being about $8.25 
a year in Montreal and less than 
$2.00 a year in Cleveland. In Cin- 
cinnati special dues amount to $6.00 
a year. 

On the whole these unemployment 
benefit plans show a valuable serv- 
ice to the membership of the local 
unions, not only in actual benefits 
paid but in assurance of protection 
against the unavoidable misfortune 
which may cut off all income. Since 
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figures show that in most cases at 
least one member in every nine may 
count on loss of income for a period 
of from three to seven weeks in the 
average year, a guarantee against 
this misfortune is most important. 


New York City, Local 1 


In New York the unemployment 
fund has paid high benefits to a large 
number of union members each year. 
The constitution of the union was 
amended in 1922 to provide unem- 
ployment benefits. Owing to the 
large membership of the union it has 
been possible to maintain a fund of 
between $35,000 and $50,000 to 
finance benefit payments. This fund 
enables the union to pay the large 
benefit of $25 a week to unemployed 
members and continue it for sixteen 
weeks if necessary. 

During the five-year period from 
1923-1927, $168,473 was paid in 
benefits to 1,440 unemployed mem- 
bers. The average unemployment 
over these years has been 288 mem- 
bers a year or 13 per cent of the 
membership and these men have re- 
ceived an average of $117 each a 
year in benefits. That is, practically 
one in every eight members has been 
unemployed more than one week, 
and, on the average, unemployed 
members have been out of work for 
more than five weeks in one year and 
have received for this lost time $117 
each. There were two periods of 
heavy unemployment, one in 1924 
and one in 1927. In 1924, 380 
members, or 18 per cent of the mem- 
bership, were unemployed an average 
of nearly five weeks and drew an 
average of $99.36 each in benefits. 
In 1927, 400 members, or 17 per cent 
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of the membership, that is, one in 
every six members, were unemployed 
for an average of more than six 
weeks. They received, on the aver- 
age, $136.54 each. These large 
payments were a severe tax on the 
fund, since they represent $54,614.50 
in all, more than the total fund. 
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When unemployment is very severe 
the union must depend on assess- 
ments from those working to carry 
payments to those unemployed until 
the emergency is over and the fund 
can again be replenished. The year 
of least unemployment was 1926. 
Even then, however, 188 members, 


Essentials of Plan. 


Year and Month Started: 


Permanently adopted August, 1922. Unemployment benefits were 
paid before this date by special action of the union. 


On this date 


the constitution was amended to provide for payments. When 
unemployment fund falls below $35,000 a general assessment of 
$1.00 per member per week is levied until the fund reaches $50,000. 


Amount of benefit: 
Benefits begin: 
Benefits continue: 


$25.00 per week. 
16 weeks. 


With second week of unemployment. 


Record of Payments. 
Membership 1927: 2,398 
































Unemployed members Benefit payments 
receiving benefits during year 
Average 
number 
Year Percent | of weeks | Average 
of unem- | per un- Total 
*Number member- ployed ployed paid 
ship member 
EE ac oat dhaeinmannnuih eee 260 13 over 5 / $110.40 | $28,705.25 
EL itt alin hak nee ane ene nae ail 380 18 nearly 5 99.39 | 37,767.75 
eke a cnndwnieickaaeg widemarewnguce™ 212 10 over 5| 116.61 | 24,720.75 
Dt Giucabaniiwneannman tata sa 188 8 nearly 6 | 120.56 | 22,664.75 
DAG noteuinatkiseedionamerwnt 400 17 over 6/ 136.54] 54,614.50 
nike ceeabenede kon 1,440 13 over 5 | $117.00 |$168,473.00 





Placement Services, 1927. 
Number of applications for positions from members: 400 approximately. 


Number of applications for men from employers: 
Number of members placed: 


*These figures are approximate. 


or 8 per cent of the union member- 
ship, that is, one in every 13, were 
unemployed, an average of over five 
weeks each. These figures indicate 
the seriousness of the unemployment 
problem in New York and the im- 
portance of providing insurance 
against it. 





400 approximately. 
400 approximately. 


With the large payments that have 
been necessary in New York, the 
union has had to assess its members 
each year to support the unemploy- 
ment fund. The payments have re- 
quired, on the average, about $16 per 
year from each member, or $1 a 
week for sixteen weeks. In the year 
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of least unemployment a sum equal 
to about $10 from each member was 
required, and in the year of greatest 
unemployment, about $23 per mem- 
ber. When the original fund of 
$50,000 was created it represented a 
payment equal to about $26 per mem- 
ber. Compared to the high bene- 
fits paid and the number of weeks 
they cover, this payment is not large. 

The placement service of the union 
has also been an important factor in 
relief for unemployed members. 
Practically all positions in the indus- 
try are filled through the union office. 
In 1927 400 unemployed members 
applied for positions and an equal 
number were placed. 


Chicago, IIl., Local 5 


The unemployment benefit plan in 
Chicago protects members against 
both sickness and unemployment. It 
was started in 1914. The unemploy- 
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ment benefit is unusually high, and 
continues over a long period of time. 
The local pays $30 a week for twen- 
ty-six weeks in one year to unem- 
ployed members, beginning with the 
second week of unemployment. 

During the six-year period from 
1922 to 1927 large sums have been 
paid in benefits. The highest pay- 
ments were in 1925, when $52,- 
716.11 was given out to sick ro un- 
employed members. In the two next 
years and in 1922, payments were 
also large. During the whole six- 
year period, $22,117.26 was paid 
in benefits to sick or unemployed 
members. 

The fund is financed by assess- 
ments from members, varying accord- 
ing to the demands on the fund. In 
the year 1925, when the largest 
amounts were paid, the total bene- 
fits represent a sum equal to nearly 
$46 from every union member. In 


Essentials of Plan. 
The Chicago plan includes sick benefits. 


Year Started: 1914. 


Means of financing: 


Assessments on membership varying with expenditures. 


Have paid ashigh 


as $2.00 per member per week; early part of 1928 they paid $3.00 per month. 


Amount of benefit: $30 per week. 


Benefits begin: 


At the end of the second week. 














Benefits continue: 26 weeks. 
Record of Payments. 
Membership, 1927: 1270. 
Number Total 
Year payments amount 

made paid 
EE ee eee ee ee ee Eee Eee ee 2,698 $36, 766.50 
as es aaa wlan a hed wiley eae ibd teats + iGeN al Ra eeR 2,126 19,012.00 
Te ae a ata Alcala aid Sonia la aa Gade aie Gia I 2,911 29,260.35 
a eal ean ela ait at hee noi al ale eae a aa geen ea er a ae 3,360 52,716.11 
I a ca ae aaa kt onl lala sid alr asin we Orn WI 2,945 47,348.80 
ES eee Se ae a ee Ce ae ee ee een ee 2,803 39,013.50 
ee aE ay eRe Metre ere $224,117.26 
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the year of smallest payments, 1923, 
a sum equal to approximately $19 
from every member was given out. 
Payments over the whole six-year 
period average a little over $33.50 
per year from every member. 
Although these figures do not rep- 
resent actual amounts assessed on 
members to finance benefit payments, 
they indicate that assessments have 
been very high. The secretary of the 
local reports that assessments have 
sometimes amounted to $2 per week. 
The service to the membership rep- 
resented by the high benefits paid and 
the long time they continue, however, 
justifies a high assessment. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Local 7 


In Philadelphia sick and unem- 
ployment benefits are paid from the 
same fund. The local pays $10 a 
week sick benefits and $20 a week to 
unemployed members. Benefits be- 
gin after one week of unemployment 
and continue for twenty weeks and 
may be continued longer by special 
order of the Executive Board. To 
receive sick benefits, a member must 
have a physician’s certificate; for un- 
employment benefits he must appear 
in person before the Executive 
Board. 

The Philadelphia plan was estab- 
lished in 1917. Reports for the last 
five years show that the percentage 
of members sick or unemployed has 
been increasing. In 1923, 13 per 
cent of the membership received 
benefits, or one in every eight mem- 
bers, while in 1927, 35 per cent, or 
one member out of three, were on the 
benefit list. The years 1925 and 
1926 were also high in benefit pay- 
ments. In 1925, 27 per cent, and in 
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1926, 23 per cent of the membership 
received benefits, or about one in 
every four members. The average 
amount.paid to each member receiv- 
ing benefits was nearly the same each 
year, ranging from $44.92 to $49.18. 
Although members may draw bene- 
fits for twenty weeks, it appears from 
these figures that they have usually 
been out of work for only a short 
time, ranging from three to five 
weeks. During the five-year period 
$29,810 was paid in sick and un- 
employment benefits to 629 persons 
altogether. On the average 24 per 
cent of the membership, or nearly 
one-fourth, were sick or unemployed 
for more than one week and received 
an average of $47.39 each year from 
1923 to 1927. 

The benefits are financed from a 
special fund which is kept at about 
$35,000 by assessments from the 
membership, the amount of the as- 
sessment depending on the amount 
expended. The total amount paid 
in 1923 represents somewhat over 
$6 from every member; in 1927, 
when the highest percentage of mem- 
bers received benefits and the largest 
sums were paid, the total amount 
represented over $18.50 from every 
member. Payments during the 
whole period represent on the aver- 
age over $11 from every member. 
These figures do not, however, show 
actual sums assessed on members, 
since interest on the benefit fund 
would pay part of the expenses and 
assessments would not need to be so 
large. 

The union also helps to relieve un- 
employed members by finding posi- 
tions for them. All members are 
placed to work through the business 
office. 
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Essentials of Plan. 
Philadelphia plan includes sick benefits. 


Year Started: 1917 


Means of financing: 


By payment of special dues depending upon amount of benefits expended. 


Fund is maintained at approximately $3,500. 


Amount of benefit: 
Benefits begin: 
Benefits continue: 


$10.00 per week if sick; $20.00 per week if unemployed. 
From and including second week of unemployment. 
20 weeks (subject to lengthening by Executive Board). 


Record of Payments. 
Membership, 1927: 600 





Benefit payments 
during year 


Unemployed members 
receiving benefits 





Per cent | Average 
of per unem- 
member- | ployed 
ship member 





61 13 
92 19 
140 27 
130 23 
206 35 


$49.18 
47.66 
46.45 
44.92 
48.94 





629 24 $47.39 

















Cleveland, Ohio, Local 24 


The Cleveland unemployment 
benefit plan was started in January, 
1923. The union pays unemployed 
members $12 a week. Any member 
unemployed two weeks or more re- 
ceives benefits, the benefit starting 
after the first full week of unemploy- 
ment, and continuing for not more 
than ten weeks in one year, whether 
the weeks are continuous or at dif- 
ferent times. 

During the five-year period from 
1923 to 1927, there has been com- 
paratively little unemployment. The 
largest number out of work in any 
one year was seven members, or only 
four per cent of the total member- 
ship. This was in 1923. But for 
those out of work, unemployment has 
lasted for rather long periods. In 


1923, the seven unemployed mem- 
bers were on the out of work benefit 
list for an average of eight weeks, 
and received an average benefit of 
$100.57 each; in 1925, which was the 
year of longest duration of unem- 


ployment, four members received 
benefits for over ten weeks on the 
average, being paid an average of 
$127.50 each. In 1927, six mem- 
bers were out of work, but for a 
shorter period, averaging less than 
seven weeks. They received an 
average of $58 each. 

On the whole, the number of un- 
employed has averaged five members 
a year from 1923 to 1927, or 2.4 per 
cent of the membership, and the aver- 
age period of time during which bene- 
fits were paid has been six weeks. 
The average benefit each unemployed 
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member received was $76.75 a year. 
In all, $1,842 was paid to twenty- 
four unemployed members from 
1923 to 1927. 

The method of financing the Cleve- 
land plan is due to the foresight of 
one of the local officers. The local 
had learned from past experience 
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that a permanent insurance fund was 
necessary to provide a stable finan- 
cial basis for benefit payments. The 
idea embodied in the present plan 
was suggested by the system of fare 
regulation on the Cleveland Street 
Railways where the rise or fall of the 
sinking fund is a determining factor 


Essentials of Plan. 


Year and month started: 
Means of financing: 


January, 1923. 


$1 per month per member, assessment, until fund reaches $5,000, when 


assessment stops until fund is decreased to $2,000, when assessment 
automatically is effective again. 


Amount of benefit: 
Benefits begin: 


$12 per week. 


week. 
Benefits continue: 
during one year. 


After two weeks unemployment, benefits then being paid for the second 


10 weeks in all, whether paid at one time or at several different times 


Record of Payments. 
Membership, 1927: 227. 





Unemployed members 
receiving benefits 


Benefit payments 
during year 








Number 


Per cent Average 
of per unem- 
member- ployed 
ship member 





$100.57 
68.00 
127.50 
28.80 
58.00 


over 9 
over 6 
over 11 
over 3 
nearly 6 








over 7] $76.75 

















The secretary, 


in setting the fare. 
Henry Kewer, applied this idea to 
unemployment benefits as follows: A 
fund of $5,000 was created by tax- 
ing the membership $1 a month for 


nearly three years. When this fund 
falls below $2,000 an assessment of 
$I per member per month is auto- 


matically made again until the fund 
reaches $5,000. The unemployment 
fund is invested on time deposit, at 
6 per cent interest, thus bringing an 
income which helps to defray the. ex- 
pense of benefit payments and to les- 
sen the necessary tax on the member- 
ship. The local has been able to pay 
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all benefits without burdensome as- 
sessments from members. 

If unemployment does not increase 
in the next years, the original fund 
will be sufficient to pay benefits at the 
present rate for more than five years 
to come without further assessment. 
The ‘cost to the membership of the 
unemployment benefits thus far, not 
including the cost of the original 
fund, has been on the average a sum 
amounting to less than $2 a year per 
member. The original fund repre- 
sents a sum equal to about $35 per 
member. 


Montreal, Canada, Local 9 


The Montreal plan is of especial 
interest because it shows what can be 
accomplished by a local of less than 
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100 members. The local pays unem- 
ployed members a weekly benefit of 
$15 for 6 weeks during the year, and 
the benefit may be continued longer 
by special order of the executive 
board. This has been carried out for 
a period of four years without im- 
posing undue financial burden on the 
membership. 

When the benefit plan was started 
in 1923, the membership was taxed 
$1 a week until a fund of $1,500 was 
created. The membership at that 
time was approximately 69,' there- 
fore a payment of about $22 from 
each member, or $1 a week for about 
22 weeks, was sufficient to create the 
$1,500 fund. 

The unemployment fund has car- 
ried the local over two periods of 


Essentials of Plan. 


Years started: 1923. 


Means of financing: 


Assessments of $1 per week until fund of $1,500 is created; when fund 


is reduced to $750 by payments to unemployed members assess- 
ment is again levied. 


Amount of benefit: $15 weekly. 
Benefits begin: 


Benefits continue: 6 weeks. 


After and including second week of unemployment. 
If still unemployed after this time member may apply to 


local Executive Board for a continuance of benefit. 


Record of Payments. 
Membership, 1927: 73. 





Unemployed members 
receiving benefits 


Benefit payments 
during year 








Average 
number 
Per cent | of weeks 
of unem- 
member- | ployed 
ship 


Average 
per unem- 
ployed 
member 





nearly 3 | $27.28 

3} 30.00 
nearly 2 12.50 
over 3) 35.45 








3 | $30.30 

















* Membership in April. 
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rather severe unemployment, one in 
1924 and one in 1927. In 1924, 13 
members, or 22 per cent of the 
membership, were unemployed long 
enough to receive benefits, that is, 
more than two weeks, and received 
an average of $27.38 each. In 1927, 
II, or 15 per cent of the membership, 
were unemployed for a little over 3 
weeks on the average, and received 
an average payment of $35.45 each. 
The original fund was sufficient to 
pay all benefits for three years after 
the first assessment was made, in- 
cluding the larger payments made in 
1924. In 1927, another assessment 
was needed, amounting to approxi- 
mately $11 per member, or $1 a week 
for 11 weeks. During the four-year 
period, from 1924 to 1927, the total 
needed to support the fund amounted 
to only $32 per member, or a sum 
equal to about $8.25 per year from 
each member. At the end of the 
period a large enough sum was left 
in the treasury to pay benefits at the 
present rate for two or three years to 
come without further assessments. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Local 13 


The Cincinnati local has paid un- 
employment benefits since 1916. The 
benefit is $12 a week for 12 weeks 
in all, no payments being made until 
a member has been out of work for 
two weeks, when he receives payment 
for both weeks. 

The Photo-Engravers- in Cincin- 
nati have had two years of rather 
severe unemployment, in 1924 and 
1927, when the unemployment bene- 
fits were heavily drawn upon. In 
1924, 16 members, or 13 per cent of 
the membership, that is one in every 
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8, were unemployed for an average 
of nearly 6 weeks. These members 
received an average of $71.56 apiece, 
and $1,145 was paid in all from the 
union funds. In 1927, 15 members 
were unemployed, or 10 per cent of 
the membership, and for a longer 
period of nearly 8 weeks on the aver- 
age. In this year the largest sums 
were paid in benefits, averaging over 
$93 per unemployed member and 
making a total of $1,400. In 1923, 
18 members were unemployed, but 
for a shorter period averaging less 
than 4 weeks each, so that the pene- 
fits paid were not so large, amounting 
to $47.44 per unemployed member. 

Even during the year of least un- 
employment 8 members were out of 
work for a period averaging over 6 
weeks, showing that the unemploy- 
ment benefit plan is a necessary pro- 
tection. During the period of 5 
years from 1923-1927 the unemploy- 
ment averaged 11 members, out of 
work for nearly 6 weeks every year. 
These members received an average 
benefit of $68.96. In all $4,758 was 
paid to 69 unemployed members. 

These payments were financed by 
charging the membership 50 cents a 
month special dues, that is $6 per 
year. Payments are not entirely sup- 
ported by assessments from members, 
however, the special dues being sup- 
plemented from other sources. 

The union has also relieved unem- 
ployment by finding positions for 
members out of work. In all 22 
members were placed through the 
union office, most of them in jobs out 
of town. The union office has been 
used by employers applying for men 
as well as by members applying for 
positions, thus providing a needed 
service for employers. 
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Essentials of Plan. 


Year started: 1916. 
Means of financing: 
Amount of benefit: 
Benefits begin: 


Benefits continue: 


$12.00 weekly. 


Special dues of 50 cents per member per month. 


End of second week, payment being for both weeks. 
10 consecutive weeks thereafter, 12 weeks in all. 


Record of Payments. 
Membership, 1927: 147. 





Unemployed members 
receiving benefits 


Benefit payments 
during year 








Per cent Average 
of per unem- 
member- ployed 
ship member 





$47.44 
71.56 
79.36 
60.33 
93.33 


$854.00 
1,145.00 
635.00 
724.00 
1,400.00 


16 nearly 4 
13 nearly 6 
6 over 6 
9 nearly 5 
10 nearly 8 








11 nearly 6 | $68.96 | $4,758.00 

















Placement Services, 1927. 


Number of applications for positions from members: 


Number of applications for men from employers: 
Number of members placed: 


Toronto, Canada, Local 35 


A particularly interesting feature 
of the Toronto plan is that it gives 


special consideration to married 
members who, with their families, 
are after all the ones to suffer most 
from unemployment. Married mem- 
bers receive $15 a week and single 
members $10. Benefits begin after 
a member has been out of work two 
weeks and continue for 4 weeks; if 
the member is unemployed again at 
a later date he is entitled to 4 weeks 
more benefits. Any member unem- 
ployed for a longer period may apply 


About 15. 
About 9. 
22; mostly out of town. 


to the Executive Committee, and in 
cases of particular misfortune bene- 
fits are continued. 

The plan went into effect in Janu- 
ary, 1922. During the next year 10 
per cent of the membership, or 17 
members, were out of work more 
than 2 weeks and received an aver- 
age of $42.94 each in benefits. The 
next year there was very little unem- 
ployment and only 6 members re- 
ceived benefits. Records have not 
been kept for the following years. 

No special dues or assessments are 
collected to finance the unemployment 
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benefits. They are paid from the 
general fund. To be eligible for 
benefits a member must have been in 
good standing for 6 months. If he 
has temporary employment for three 
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days in one week he receives no bene- 
fit that week; if a position, either 
temporary or permanent, becomes 
available, he is expected to accept it 
or forfeit benefits. 


Essentials of Plan. 


January, 1922. 
Out of general fund. 


Year and month started: 
Means of financing: 
Amount of benefit: 

men 
Benefits begin: 
Benefits continue: 


$15.00 per week, married journeymen, $10.00 per week, single journey- 


After 2 weeks unemployment, the third week being paid. 
4 consecutive weeks’ benefits shall be considered limit for one claim; 


not more than 8 weeks shall be paid to a member during one year. 


Record of Payments.* 
Membership, 1927: 216. 





Benefit payments 
during year 


Unemployed members 
receiving benefits 





Per cent | Average 
of per unem- 
member- | ployed 
ship member 


Total 
paid 





$730.00 
106.00 


17 10 $42.94 
6 4 17.67 





23 6 $36.35 $836.00 

















* No record after 1924. The figures for number of members receiving benefits are approximate. 


Kansas City, Mo., Local 34 


Kansas City has a unique plan. 
Instead of maintaining a fund to pay 
benefits, unemployed members are 
loaned money from the Defense 


Fund without interest and when 
again employed are allowed to pay it 
back at the rate of $5 a week. The 
loan amounts to $20 a week and con- 
tinues for 10 weeks, or until the mem- 
ber has received $200 in any one 
year. Any member whose income for 
any one week exceeds $20 is’ not en- 
titled to a loan; nor is he allowed a 


loan if he has refused work while on 
the benefit list. In 1927 the mem- 
bership of the union was 80. 

The plan was established about 
1920. No record of loans has been 
kept, but the number drawing them 
has been small. 

The union also assists unemployed 
members by finding positions for 
them when it is possible to place them 
locally or when calls come in from 
outside employers. In 1927 about 
20 men were placed, including col- 
lege season positions. 
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Essentials of Plan. 


Means of financing: Loan from Defense Fund until member shall have received $200. The 
loan is repayed in installments of $5 a week when member is again 
employed. No interest is charged. 


Amount of benefit: The benefit is a loan of $20 a week. 
Benefits begin: After and including third week of unemployment. 
Benefits continue: 10 weeks. ; 
Membership, 1927: 80. 
Boston, Mass., Local 3 * was the worst year of the two re- 


ported for unemployment, when $2,- 

The Boston local pays $20 a week 751.50 was paid to unemployed mem- 

unemployment benefits for 26 weeks bers. The union had a membership 
during one year. The year 1926-7 of approximately 288 in 1927. 


Record of Payments. 

















Year Total paid 

I RAR a ce het a la Su ia alk att ne with aaa a aitwrie a aig aoe $1,372.00 

I aR ee iar eke Sonic Sard is phlei wie iah a ae wie aim Goa dala aN ai Aaa 2,751.50 

Ree ee at Nie isis aan peeadihontimenain ibis $4,123.50 
Minneapolis, Minn., Local 6° 1925-6 $564 was paid to unem- 


ployed members. The membership 

In Minneapolis benefits are $20 a at that time was approximately 53. 

week and payments continue for 12 The present membership (1927) is 
weeks in one year. In the year 70. 


1 The reports for Minneapolis and Boston are taken from the Proceedings of the Conventions, 
International Photo-Engravers’ Union, 1926 and 1927. 




















ECONOMIC 


STATISTICS 


EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES 


ITH this issue the AMERI- 

CAN FEDERATIONIST starts 

a series of statistics on earn- 
ings of workers in selected manufac- 
turing industries. ‘The statistics in 
this issue are based on reports of 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
on employment and payrolls. These 
earnings are weekly earnings received 
during the week near the fifteenth 
day of each month. 

Before drawing any conclusions 
from the following tables, this should 
be borne in mind: if the earnings in- 
crease it does not necessarily mean 
that wages per hour increase, but it 
could also mean that hours of work 


per week increase. It even could hap- 
pen that wages per hour of work 
decrease, but that earnings increase, 
because the number of hours worked 
per week increases more than wages 
per hour decrease. But it could occur 
also that wages per hour do not 
change, that the number of hours of 
work per week does not change, but 
that earnings per week increase—if 
there are comparatively more better 
paid workers employed (for instance, 
more skilled workers than unskilled 
workers). Corresponding considera- 
tions have to be made if earnings de- 
crease. 


Manufacturing Industries 


INDEX OF WEEKLY EARNINGS (1923 = 100) 











Month 1926 1927 1928 
ECCS 101.7 | 101.7 101.9 
FODPURTY......0. 104.9 105.9 105.3 
_ ar 105.8 | 106.9; ..... 
ee ae F | ae 
_ Seer 104.3 ji Ps 
Se eee 104.6 fs eee 
a sind ceil Fie i aa 
eee 104.3 SS ee 
September........ 103.1  ' 
ae 106.6 | 104.1] ..... 
November........ 104.4 i eae 
December. ....... 105.2 3 eee 
ee 104.2 ee “ones 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
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Food and Kindred Products 


I. THe Group as A WHOLE 


INDEX OF WEEKLY EARNINGS (1923 = 100) 





Month 1926 1927 1928 








¥ 
FOOD AND KINDRED 
104.7 


104. 
104. 
104. 
107. 
106 


104. 
103. 
104. 
103. 








WWIONMe OCHO Me ON 
NVWORNNWOURH 

















II. INpIvipuAL INDUSTRIES 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing 





Jan. Feb. April June July 





-| $25.41) $24.98 ‘ $24.97 ‘ $25.89) $25.69 
25.83) 25.16 
25.90} 26.22 












































Confectionery 





Feb. April June July b > Oct. Nov. 





$18.39 . $18.54 ' $19.04) $18.22 ; $18.34) $18.27 
18.92 
18.38 




















April June July Aug. Sept. 





$33.53 ‘ $34.07} $33.72 . $33.48 
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Flour 





Jan. > May June July . | Sept. . Nov. 





-| $26.12 . . $26.24) $26.25) $26.18 ° $26.30 . $26.15 
26.03 
27.14 












































Baking 





Jan. Feb. April May June July Aug. . . Nov. 








-| $26.78] $27.00 . $26.34) $27.16) $26.95) $26.84 : . $26.84) $26.84 
26.98) 27.26 
26.85} 27.21 





























Sugar Refining, Cane 





July . | Sept. | Oct. 





$29.27 ° $29.38) $31.10 












































Textiles and Their Products 


I. THe Group as A WHOLE 


INDEX OF WEEKLY EARNINGS (1923 = 100) 





Month 1926 1927 1928 





TEXTILES AND THEIR PRODUCTS 


101.1 
103.2 
103.3 
99.2 
97.0 
96.9 
95.0 
98.9 
98.5 
102.0 
98 5 
101.7 


— et ee ee 


SSBSSssssees 
Ure © OC # WN b& =1 CO OO OO 


os 
So 
= 





— 
So 
— 
wn 


99.8 
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II. INprvipuAL INDUSTRIES 
Cotton Goods 





May | June | July Aug. 





$15.41 $14.58) $15.18 








Hosiery and 





May June 





$18.98) $18.40) $18.10 









































Silk Goods 





May | June July Aug. 








$21.34) $20.62) $20.52) $21.37 








Woolen and Worsted Goods 





April May June July Aug. 





$21.59) $21.84) $22.13) $22.15) $22.16 












































Carpets and Rugs 





April May June July Aug. 





$25.89) $25.03) $26.02) $25.27) $26.57 

















Dyeing and Finishing Textiles 





April May June July Aug. 





$24.16) $23.65) $23.08) $22.87) $23.30 
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Clothing, Men's 





Jan. Feb. i June July > " . Nov. Dec. 





$24.54) $24.95 ° ° ‘ $24.05} $24.12 . ‘ ‘ $22.41) $23.93 
24.33) 24.97 
24.35; 24.53 

















irts and Collars 





June July Aug. 





$16.41) $16.07) $15.31] $15.47) $15.36] $16.47] $16.47| $16.19 

















Clothing, 





Jan. ‘ i May June 





-| $25.92 ° $23.07) $22.69 ‘ $23.62) $23.97 ‘ $22.91 
24.79 
25.55 






































Millinery and Lace Goods 





Jan. > May June July Aug. 





-| $22.20 . $22.81) $21.38) $21.73) $21.64/ $21.94 . : $22.21) $22.77 
23.25 
22.54 












































Iron and Steel and Their Products 


I, THe Group As A WHOLE 


INDEX OF WEEKLY EARNINGS (1923 = 100) 





Month | 1926 1927 1928 





104.8 103.2 : TRON AND STEE. PRODUCTS 


106.7 | 107.3 
108.2 | 108.3 
106.9 | 107.8 
106.0} 106.1 
106.0 | 105.6 
101.4] 99.4 
103.3 | 103.2 
103.7 | 100.8 
107.8 | 102.2 Crrvereedavecarearyesarecs 
106.1 | 101.2 

107.2 | 103.9 




















104.2 
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II. INprvipuAL INDUSTRIES 


Iron and Steel 





Year Jan. Feb. | March} April | May | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Aver. 





1926....| $30.28) $30.69) $31.24) $30.77| $30.34) $30.53) $29.17) $29.42) $30.21) $31.62) $30.85) $31.08) $30.52 
1927....] 29.64) 31.02) 31.57) 31.90) 30.49) 30.48) 27.69) 29.48) 28.92) 29.34) 29.12) 29.83) 29.96 
9926....] BD.SBE BI.GOl wn ccced coccced coccces soccces coccce] coccces coccces soccces ceccces coccsed cocece 












































Cast-Iron Pipe 





Year Jan. Feb. | March} April May | June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec.| Aver. 





BOBS... cc] seccced coccces cocccel eoccce $24.66) $24.46] $23.95) $23.11] $23.81) $23.88) $24.54) $23.48) $23.99 
1927... .| $22.49) $23.90] $24.49) $24.83) 24.48) 23.97) 24.44) 24.38) 24.31) 23.37) 21.93) 23.08) 23.81 
SOEB0) BRFBE FBG ceca] ceccccd coccced eccccel coccccs cocccel coccce] coccce] seccces coccces cocces 
































Structural Ironwork 





Vear Jan. Feb. | March| April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Aver. 





1926....| $27.20} $29.20) $29.32] $28.86) $29.06) $29.20) $27.90) $28.84) $27.70) $29.34) $28.63) $29.86) $28.76 
1927....| 27.95) 28.52) 29.11) 28.16) 29.37) 29.69) 28.79) 30.17) 28.62) 29.69) 29.14) 30.44) 29.14 
BI nf SRBTE BOG ccc] ccceccd ccccnel covcced cocccnd cocccal socncel evccccl cocccss cosceed covece 












































Foundry and Machine-Shop Products 





Year Jan. Feb. | March | April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 








1926....| $29.58] $30.34] $30.42) $30.11) $30.33) $30.10] $28.75] $29.36] $29.01] $29.99] $29.67] $30.18] $29.82 

1927....| 29.16] 30.43] 30.57| 29.96] 30.08] 29.71) 28.81] 29.22] 28.61] 28.87] 28.60] 29.41] 29.45 

Ses SE SEE HAdenal Sinead 600SnGl 4606608 Gbc06d 2ecee Re cewdl 66sacal <onewd Seeneal sasees 
Hardware 





Year Jan. Feb. | March| April | May | June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 





1926....| $25.67) $25.07) $26.16) $24.86) $25.40) $24.98) $24.02) $25.38] $24.92] $25.76] $25.59) $25.48] $25.27 
1927....] 25.21) 25.86) 25.88) 25.50) 25.31) 25.18] 23.85) 24.70) 24.32] 24.85) 24.55) 24.85) 25.01 
Bcc GEM (SERUOE OS 0nKed Cab 5008 ceseccd Kb06609 6isKeed Seneedl e6seedl <eccsel 66e00e8 960000] seeues 








Machine Tools , 





Year Jan. Feb. | March | April May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 





1926....| $30.87) $30.87) $30.76) $30.77] $30.46) $30.62) $29.92] $30.63) $30.14) $31.12| $31.21] $31.53) $30.74 
1927....] 30. 30.88} 30.23) 30.76) 30.74) 29.51) 30.69 
B0SB 20) TO.GB SE.GE nce ccd coccced copecel cocccel coo Ocef ceccced coecces cocccss socccel coccces cocece 
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Steam Fittings and Steam and Hot-Water Heating Apparatus 
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Year Jan. Feb. | March} April May | June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Aver. 
1926....} $30.02) $29.19) $29.55| $29.15] $29.22) $29.55) $28.48) $28.97) $29.17) $29.87) $28.45) $28.97) $29.22 
1927....| 28.70) 29.88) 30.10) 29.45; 29.70) 29.50) 28.28) 29.71) 28.93) 29.26) 27.21) 28.13) 29.07 
Peceh: RPe GEE Sandee OOK ccd Se00sed ReCenel AOGROEE cesnecel 20060d) accent 6600cdl cteeedl Gadaee 

Stoves 

Year Jan. Feb. | March | April May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
1926....| $26.85] $28.41) $28.61) $28.33) $27.80) $27.29) $25.02) $26.80) $28.15) $29.67) $29.31) $28.64) $27.91 
1927....] 26.88) 28.56) 28.08) 28.47) 27.98) 27.35) 26.40) 27.99) 27.69) 28.34) 27.47) 27.93) 27.76 
1928.... EE Fy BE eee eee eeeee Ere Fee eee ee beeen 












































Lumber and Its Products 


I. THE Group As A WHOLE 


INDEX OF WEEKLY EARNINGS (1923 = 100) 
































Month 1926 1927 1928 
eee 101.9 | 103.7 taerene ns moe 
February......... 106.9 | 107.3 
ED ein a'w a eos 107.4 109.3 
{ar 105.9; 108.1 
De had ee iin 107.0 | 110.6 
censuatanees 108.6 110.4 
2 104.1 106.8 
0 Se 107.8 | 109.5 
September........ 109.2 110.1 
IE. 5 kc cciccwn 111.5 111.8 
November........ 110.9 |} 111.0 
December. ....... 109.3 |} | ioe 
ee Foe 2 ae 
II. INDIVIDUAL INDUSTRIES 
Lumber, Sawmills 
Year Jan. Feb. | March | April May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
1926....] $19.91] $20.90] $21.07] $20.98] $21.08] $21.38] $19.79] $20.24] $20.70] $21.01| $20.73] $20.25] $20.67 
1927....] 19.41] 19.91] 20.20] 19.75] 20.40} 20.26] 19.79] 20.14] 20.53] 20.84] 20.82] 20.69] 20.23 
ORR pe "SR: Re! TE, ee LE E.R ee ee eee 
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Lumber, Millwork 








Jan. Feb. 











March 








Oct. 


Nov. 





April May June July Aug. 








$23.26 





: $24.28 
1927....| 23.S1| 23.97 
1928....| 22.28) 23.70 





$24.53 
24.30 





$24.22 $24.97} $23.69) $25.22 . $25.22) $24.94 . 
24.79} 25.05) 24.85) 24.35) 24.98) 24.55} 24.78) 24.03) 24.17) 24.44 











Furniture 




















Vear Jan. Feb. | March} April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Aver. 
1926....| $23.14) $24.22) $24.18) $23.74) $23.65) $23.87) $22.79) $24.15) $24.30) $25.04) $24.89) $24.95) $24.08 
1927....| 23.18) 24.60) 24.81] 24.87) 24.69) 24.09) 23.57) 24.72) 24.67] 25.22] 24.79) 24.83) 24.50 
cn i Cn accede veekadh andcadl Channel d6needl Obeu<dh bkaMael «o060dl leash weserdl cases 
































Leather and Its Products 


I. THe Group as A WHOLE 


INDEX OF WEEKLY EARNINGS (1923 = 100) 



























































Month 1926 1927 1928 
January.......... 95.5| 95.3| 94.2 Sree 
February......... 98.4 100.2 98.2 
eer 98.7 Me siean 
| 94.4 = & eae 
Eee 92.6 = & Bere 
SP reer 97.0 _* | ae 
| Serer 98.1 i eee 
ee 308.41 862.51 ..... 
September........ 99.7 Sf ea 
October.......... 100.1 >) aa 
November........ 95.0 J Pa 
December........ 95.3 + 2 ee 
IR Sa xa ie'ees 97.2 Pett Gases 
II. INprvipUAL INDUSTRIES 
Leather 
Year Jan. Feb. | March | April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Aver. 
1926... .| $25.03] $25.35] $25.61| $25.41] $25.32] $25.32] $24.71] $25.27] $25.15] $25.78] $25.11] $25.41] $25.29 
1927....| 25.40] 25.28] 25.14) 25.08} 25.07) 25.14] 24.63) 25.37] 24.74] 24.85] 24.68] 25.51) 25.07 
ae 6 eS) GREER PRA SSAA: Pie, eae. Ee MEL Gate oar aes Sees 






































































EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Boots and Shoes 





Year Jan. Feb. | March April May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 








1926....| $21.65) $22.57) $22.63) $21.22) $20.71] $22.21] $22.79) $23.83) $23.30] $23.17] $21.66) $21.64) $22.28 
1927....] 21.75} 23.14) 22.80] 22.22} 22.00) 22.35) 23.07) 24.27| 23.58] 22.04) 19.85) 20.66] 22.31 
a el (wna cuell Ratétoll auk<ndl wchkeoll exaendh wadenaul Meenas | (ded Seeeedll ebccadl keieth 


















































Paper and Printing 


I, THe Group as A WHOLE 


INDEX OF WEEKLY EARNINGS (1923 = 100) 














Month 1926 1927 1928 
January.......... 106.6 | 108.1 | 109.6 Se ae eae 
February......... 107.1 108.5 | 109.4 
i kiakaiees 108.3 | 109.4] ..... 
is cinnaega se. Cae 
i shtnienawk en 108.2 3 ieee 
Di ccteuwn ted 108.1 See E sawee 
| OS ere 73 420 
OS eee 106.7 ss) ae 
September........ 106.5 MB.O1 .... 
| ee | eee 
November........ 107.9  - ae 
December........ 109.6 __ | eer 
ee 107.6 | 108.8] ..... 














II. INprvipUAL INDUSTRIES 


Paper and Pulp 





Year Jan. Feb. | March | April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Aver. 















































1926... .| $26.74] $27.02] $27.07] $26.72] $26.56] $26.91] $25.98] $26.76] $26.54] $27.16] $27.00] $27.20] $26.81 

1927....] 26.48] 27.02] 26.91] 26.49] 26.63] 26.24] 25.70] 26.14| 25.80] 26.51] 26.48] 26.79] 26.43 

isco TE SOE acioncal Saxdvell wccaxdl ccosecl coded cocdaal pobeetl aikeagel sonaadl wieiell Gusaes 
Paper Boxes 





Year Jan. Feb. | March | April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Aver. 





1926....| $22.14] $21.97) $22.32} $22.35] $22.32] $22.06] $21.92) $21.72) $21.56] $22.97) $22.44) $22.43) $22.18 
1927....] 21.93] 22.48] 22.55| 22.50] 22.58] 21.92] 22.01) 22.69] 22.41] 23.05] 22.56] 22.74} 22.45 
= BS Meee Peer bree Orrefors: Geriee Preret reece. Gere Peete were 
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Printing, Book and Job 





July 




















$34.38 




















Printing, Newspapers 





July 


Aug. Sept. 





























$40.17) $39.71) $39.99 




















Chemicals and Allied Products 


I. THe Group As A WHOLE 


INDEX OF WEEKLY EARNINGs (1923 = 100) 





Month 


1926 


1927 


1928 





102.2 
100.3 
100.6 
101.4 
104.9 
106.7 
104.0 
104.4 
102.2 
104.4 
104.4 
106.7 


103.7 
106.0 
104.8 
104.1 
106.3 
110.7 
106.4 
107.1 
105.0 
106.2 
105.7 
108.6 








CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 














103.5 


106.1 








II. INprvipuAL INDUSTRIES 


Chemicals 





March 


April 


May 


June July 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 


Dec. 











$26.10 








$25.94 





$26.16 





$26.35 








$26.99) $26.45) $27.80) $27.35 














$28.05 
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Fertilisers 





Year Jan. Feb. | March| April | May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 





1926....} $19.01) $18.46) $18.29) $18.66) $19.57) $20.26) $21.21) $20.26) $19.69) $19.18) $19.18) $20.63) $19.53 
1927....| 19.48) 19.22) 18.11) 18.75) 19.38) 21.48) 21.81) 20.77) 20.19) 18.70) 18.83) 19.56] 19.69 
Sc SE SEU sinew Sicdal oedokel decane Sokal 666benR 0640608 Sandel Seeceel sheaaal o<aeet 












































Petroleum Refining 





Year Jan. Feb. | March | April May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 





1926....| $32.60) $31.74) $32.52) $32.25) $32.66) $32.92) $31.30) $32.51) $32.09) $32.04) $31.51] $32.45) $32.22 
1927....] 31.36) 32.99) 33.03) 32.91) 32.06) 33.45) 31.33) 32.37) 32.14) 32.63) 32.71| 32.84) 32.49 
ae eee eee Geers ere Peer Fert Frere? ermes Feeree beers 












































Stone, Clay and Glass Products 


I. THE Group As A WHOLE 


INDEX OF WEEKLY EARNINGS (1923 = 100) 














Month 1926 1927 1928 
leamey 104.5 | 102.7! 104.3 STONE, CLAY AND GLASS PRODUCTS 
February......... 106.9 | 107.8; 106.7 
eee  -e §) ae 
| See te §§ 2 ae 
ere 107.6} 109.1] ..... 
ae 108.1 Be Ecce 
See 83 fs 
ree: 107.4 2 aor 
September........ 104.3 3 ae 
a Je Fs aa 
November... ..... 107.9 ae 
December. ....... 108.7 | 106.6] ..... 
MR xc oakkas 906.71 066.5] ..... 














II. InprvipuAL INDUSTRIES 


Cement 





Year Jan. Feb. | March] April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Aver. 





1926....| $26.82] $28.02] $28.94] $28.44] $29.69] $30.11) $28.93) $30.89] $29.72 $30.30 $29.65} $29.07) $29.22 
1927....| 27.18] 28.40) 28.95} 30.00) 31.37) 30.27) 29.29] 29.75) 29.52) 29.65) 29.43] 28.90) 29.39 
ee ae ee eae! Pee: Bee ee a RE I Pee 
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Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta 








Year Jan. Feb. | March} April | May | June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 

































$25.53 $25.16 $26.39) $25.54) $26.26 $25.89 
1927....| 24.51) 26.10} 26.20) 25.51) 26.61) 26.32) 25.32) 25.43) 25.43) 25.42) 25.24) 25.05; 25.60 
Rock BEG BRTGe ccccced ceccss] cececel oscseel svccced ceceve] cccecel cecnces Seceses covces| cccces 






















































Year Jan. Feb. | March/ April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Aver. 








1926....| $25.01) $26.61] $26.79) $26.62) $26.31) $26.00) $24.67) $25.97) $25.33) $27.16) $25.86) $26.84) $26.10 
1927....] 23.94) 26.95} 27.19} 27.16) 25.66) 24.48) 23.92) 26.00) 25.54) 26.72) 26.42) 26.98) 25.91 
eee F Ff Pee Peer erie Ect eel Pert bee Ere Etre Ett Eee 












































Glass 





Year Jan. Feb. | March/| April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Aver. 








1926....| $25.56) $25.60] $25.67) $25.27) $25.54) $25.44) $23.98) $25.00) $24.20) $25.56) $25.68) $26.19) $25.31 
1927....| 24.82) 25.45) 25.49) 25.69) 25.71) 25.01) 23.97) 24.63) 24.20) 25.57) 24.67) 25.10) 25.03 
cect BR BBG cccccad cccnced veccced cccccel ccsncel soccend tasesed cosccss soseces concees esee , 









































Metal Products Other Than Iron and Steel 


I. Tae Group As A WHOLE 


INDEX OF WEEKLY EARNINGS (1923 = 100) 
































Month 1926 1927 1928 
January.......... 101.1 | 99.5 ee ROA OAT Om AN 
PODSURTY.... 26.05. 102.2 102.9 
SES iiccie gaat 103.9 103.5 
PC ciemaeuwews 102.6 97.2 
BR aens ox vaed 101.4 | 101.7 
NS re 101.2 100.9 
| AES ee ee 97.5 97.1 
ER 99.5 98.1 
September........ 97.8 96.7 
a 102.1 98.6 
November........ 100.3 98.4 
December. ....... 102.1 Sue 8. wanun 

SSS ae 101.0 a Bere 
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II. INprvipuat INDUSTRIES 
Stamped and Enameled Ware 





Feb. 


April 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Oct. 


Dec. 











$26.38 
25.67 
25.74 








$25.51) $24.07 








$24.22 





$24.34 





$23.97 








$25.22 








$24.61 








Brass, Bronze, and Copper Products 





April 


May 


June 


July 


Dec. 











$28.13 
28.52 
28.67 








$28.69) $28.69 








$28.37 





$27.49 

















$28.67 








Tobacco Products 


I. THe Group as A WHOLE 


INDEX OF WEEKLY EARNINGS (1923 = 100) 





Month 


1926 


1927 


1928 





TOBACCO PRODUCTS 














SS ek ee ee 








II, INDIvipUAL INDUSTRIES 


Chewing and Smoking Tobacco and Snuff 





March 


April 


May 


June 


July 


Sept. 


Dec. 














$15.71 





$15.60 





$15.71 





$16.11 





$15.94 








$15.78 








$14.57 





$15.35 
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Cigars and Cigarettes 
























































Year Jan. Feb. | March | April May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver 
1926....| $18.32) $17.21] $18.53) $17.92) $17.78) $18.28) $18.16) $18.74) $18.48] $19.04) $19.13) $18.64) $18.35 
1927.... 17.64) 17.07} 17.57) 17.26) 18.27) 18.33) 18.37) 18.31) 18.59) 17.76) 17.88) 18.07] 17.93 
1928.... SE EE ccntddll ceteécell 6ndced wWeeUON ananeell @6ceCK C6dn60 2c60del KON NSE 0040068 6eccee 














Vehicles for Land Transportation 


I. THE Group As A WHOLE 


INDEX OF WEEKLY EArRNINGs (1923 = 100) 























































































































Month 1926 1927 1928 
VEMICLES FOR LAND TRANSPORTATION 
ND cewek nes 92.8 90.6 
a ee 103.5 104.1 
SR 104.3 105.8 
eer 104.3} 107.3 
NS 5 arksa-ainng doc 103.5 108.4 
NESS eer 102.8 100.8 
ere 97.2 98.9 
I eka Gata ed 103.6 |} 103.4 
September........ 100.0 99.9 
EN vacecenes 105.8 104.1 
November........ 103.3 sk) ieee 
December........ 99.6 eS 
PS adidas 101.8 2 ieee 
II. INDrvipUAL INDUSTRIES 
Automobiles 
Year Jan. Feb. | March | April May June July Aug. | Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
1926....| $28.19] $33.76) $33.86) $33.79) $33.52) $31.96) $30.30) $33.00) $32.15] $33.95) $31.85) $28.73) $32.09 
1927....] 24.05) 32.27) 33.60] 34.48) 34.46) 30.21) 30.73] 32.23) 31.27] 32. 31.53} 32.97) 31.72 
ME RS RS OER Ee ER PRON! RES eee. GR eR eRe Eee 
Carriages and Wagons 
Year Jan. Feb. | March | April May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
1926....| $21.49) $22.30) $22.17) $23.49) $23.49] $23.53] $21.42] $22.59] $21.62] $22.27] $23.50) $22.45) $22.53 
1927....] 23.00} 22.58] 23.07] 22.92) 22.12] 22.16] 22.58] 22.18] 22.00) 22.05} 20.68) 21.18) 22.21 
Ss tb RAE ORE SE ES See Pe Ga SO ee ee 
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Car Building and Repairing, Electric-Railroad 
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Year Jan. Feb. | March/ April May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. | Aver. 
1926. ...| $28.90) $30.20) $30.11] $29.90) $29.93) $30.06) $29.16) $30.53) $29.43/ $30.03) $31.09) $31.50) $30.07 
1927....| 30.65) 30.47) 31.35) 30.89) 31.47) 31.15) 30.11) 30.71) 30.28) 30.45} 31.07) 31.80) 30.87 
eh! Gi Ml dntiodl cheendl aecauell’ 040500 oo5e0al 6406008 duaceel G4deedl seated! 460cetl setens 

Car Building and Repairing, Steam-Railroad 

Year Jan. Feb. | March | April May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
1926....| $27.43) $28.93! $29.37) $29.33) $29.31] $30.04) $28.26) $29.70) $28.22] $30.11) $30.04) $30.26) $29.25 
1927....] 28.59) 30.54) 30.19) 30.43) 30.87) 30.32) 28.75) 29.97) 28.83] 29.90) 30.15} 30.02) 29.88 
adel Sn “Sn cecil canal dibenaill dead ahusiall aeckadl eadewtl cdeasil aeecadt aadkcudl anuéea 

Miscellaneous Industries 
Agricultural Implements 

Year Jan. Feb. | March | April May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver 
1926....| $28.56] $29.06) $28.93] $28.87] $28.98] $28.59) $29.64) $28.77) $26.57| $27.91] $27.60) $29.17] $28.55 
1927....| 27.92) 29.16) 28.47| 28.80) 29.26) 28.42) 27.49) 28.76) 27.15) 28.27] 28.21) 29.17] 28.42 
ME Te RE PE RSS FS BEE Pee Pee Pe PAR pee eee 

Electrical Machinery, Apparatus and Supplies 

Year Jan. Feb. | March | April May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec Aver 
1926....| $28.53) $29.26) $29.27) $29.00) $28.89) $29.68) $28.13) $28.91] $27.90] $29.20) $28.72) $29.51) $28.92 
1927....| 28.88] 29.13) 29.59) 29.62) 29.92) 29.66) 28.18) 29.28) 27.85} 29.14) 28.09) 29.49) 29.07 
ae 0 ES Ga ee: Se eee ee ane ees TN RE SOR Fk er 

Pianos and Organs 

Year Jan. Feb. | March | April | May | June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Aver. 
1926....| $28.43) $29.14] $29.88] $29.78] $29.57} $28.98) $27.73) $29.33) $30.27] $31.01} $32.10) $31.57] $29.90 
1927....] 28.34) 28.26) 29.03) 28.34) 29.71] 28.75) 27.18] 29.33) 30.92) 31.46) 30.84) 31.27) 29.45 
aR eR SR? Se See: ER eee eR Pee Pee ey Pees 

Rubber Boots and Shoes 

Year Jan. Feb. | March| April | May | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Aver. 
1926....| $24.95) $23.55) $24.04) $24.39] $24.28] $22.98] $23.87) $22.64) $23.19) $24.22] $24.16 $25.92) $24.02 
1927....] 25.44) 24.73) 24.60) 24.96] 25.55) 24.83] 24.70) 24.96] 25.26] 25.20) 25.61) 25.01) 25.07 

ahaa sacadal 4nndwel aadeadl 4b06bel 466000 enededl waded adinedl atannil couwks 
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Automobile Tires 
Year Jan. Feb. | March | April May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. | Aver. 
1926....| $29.86) $31.25) $30.61) $30.69) $30.45) $30.40) $30.43) $30.27) $31.46) $30.73] $29.87| $30.42| $30.54 
1927....} 30.00) 31.89) 31.94) 32.34) 31.81) 31.32) 30.45) 30.64) 30.53) 30.44) 28.75) 30.85) 30.91 
aR ge ee ee eee ee eee es Ce See cen 
Shipbuilding 
Year Jan. Feb. | March} April May June July Aug. | Sept Oct. Nov Dec. | Aver. 
1926....| $28.57) $27.96] $28.50] $29.64) $29.12) $29.25] $28.90) $29.53] $28.55) $30.74] $28.63] $30.05) $29.12 
1927....| 29.23) 28.37) 29.32) 30.59) 29.52) 28.22) 29.52) 28.15) 27.92] 29.70) 28.88] 31.53) 29.25 
OE PR ee ere Peers Peery Prerer ear Ee eer iret rem 
AN INDEX OF LABOR’S SHARE IN PRODUCTION AND IN 
CONSUMPTION # 
The index of Labor’s share in pro- wage-earner who is employed in man- 
duction runs as follows: ufacturing industry. It can happen, 
rin tttteeeeeeeeseeeeeeees = and it happened in the last year, that 
RRA emma the number of wage-earners employed 
Si dibnicuihsobdtednccwue 100 in manufacturing industry decreases, 
ake h eats easiness amet 103 that those who can not find other 
Tl echnsvedisntaeaneis 113 Se lis Cue hee ae h 
RN ca wate ew aaeer 107 jobs suter, but that those wao are 
DT dcandbavnncis 108 employed get a larger proportion of 
ny ctasmennevesesese ~~ what they produce than before. 
EE duicinehwhemaedden 110 The purpose of the construction of 
— seeneereccescncens _ the index is the following: If the 
a 117 share of Labor in the value of the 
September ............. 115 product of industry declines, Labor’s 
acer ane purchasing power over the product 
rere 119 ‘ 
aie. 128 produced by manufactures declines, 
1928 Labor can buy comparatively fewer 
vent seseeesionsece vo commodities and a business depres- 
cevesseeeeees . wa 
What does this index show? It ve pet e' — The ne nagar 
indicates the share of the employed ° . ae 
. watch the share of labor, to watch 
wage-earner in the product of manu- . : 
sae a a Labor’s purchasing power, so that, if 
facturing industry. If the index in- ; ; 
Labor’s share should decline from 
creases the wage-earner knows that a 
. ae - month to month, we are enabled to 
greater part of industry’s income is A : 
warn industry and the public before 


paid to him in the form of wages. 
If the index decreases, he knows that 
his share in industry’s income de- 
creases. But, we repeat again, the 
index indicates only the share of the 


it is too late. 


For an explanation of the construction of 
the index, see March, 1928, AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. 

















However, one should -not think 
that if the share of Labor declines 
from, for instance, December to 
January, that this already indicates a 
dangerous situation. The change 
from one single month to another 
may have seasonal reasons and is not 
indicative as far as business depres- 
sion or business prosperity is con- 
cerned. It simply shows that in this 
or that month the share of Labor in 
the product has increased or de- 
creased, but does not indicate a gen- 
eral trend. However, if as in the 
last year Labor’s share was compara- 
tively high through all the months 
under review, and was comparatively 
higher in the last half of the year 
than in the first, one may have been 
justified in saying already in July or 
in September that the index indicates 
that there is no danger of depression 
in manufacturing industry, since the 
purchasing power of Labor employed 
in manufacturing industry was high 
enough to continue in buying its share 
of the product produced by manufac- 
turing industry. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS 
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The index of Labor’s share in con- 
sumption runs as follows: 


PE csctncenddeasheeenaws 100 
SS ct csccadavccccosevess 103 
BR ccc cccicccccecsccios 111 
Pcdh oushsckssawdedbagos 107 
Bk ce cscasnccedeccssede 110 
ies ceatieedvadesecuens 111 
ED 9. 5:04000sesnnssae 102 
DE cantesseeawwes 111 
BEE: ewaccenssasteave 111 
BEE <a ce eiasoseeesaeen 115 
ak sak ngheseneeenes 111 
DEE scadectssasssusnas 108 
DME ces dcddeversssvssns 115 
AUBUBt ..cccccccccccces 119 
a, eer Tree 112 
QONEE .ccccccccvecess 111 
Movember ....ccesscses 107 
December ....ccccccces 116 
1928 
NE i cicktediduinwee 104 
PE Scccaveeceedes 107 


What does this index show? It 
indicates the share of the employed 
wage-earner in all food and clothing 
commodities offered on the market. 
If the index increases the wage- 
earner knows that he can buy a 
greater share of the commodities 
offered on the market; if the index 
decreases, he knows that he can buy 
a smaller share. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS* 


Percentage of unem- 
ployed members 
Oct. to Dec., Jan., Feb., Mar. 
1927 1928 1928 1928 


Atlanta, Ga. .......... 9 10 WW 
Baltimore, Md. ....... 31 43 41 31 
Birmingham, Ala. ..... 12 17 18 10 
Boston, Mass ......... 18 20 20 21 
re 12 27 18 14 
I oo eatnan at 11 8 12 12 
Cincinnati, Ohio ...... 12 19 14 11 
Cleveland, Ohio ....... 17 34 36 36 
Denver, Colo. ......... 19 21 19 20 
Detroit, Mich. ........ 21* 32 30 32 
Jersey City, N. J....... 12® 22 21 17 


Los Angeles, Calif...... 
Milwaukee, Wis. ...... 





*Only for November and December. 
**Only for December. 


Percentage of unem- 


ployed members 

Oct. to Dec., Jan., Feb., Mar. 
1927 1928 1928 1928 

Minneapolis, Minn. ... 8 12 10 15 
New York, N. Y¥.....+ 19 24 21 23 
Omaha, Nebr. ......... 15 26 40 7” 
SS eae 13° 13 24 24 
Philadelphia, Pa. ..... 14 31 31 20 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ....... 15 18 17 23 
San Antonio, Tex. .... 4 9 11 7 
San Francisco, Calif.... 12 14 14 14 
Pe, ROGER, TE awcceesss 9 13 11 12 
GORE, WH ccccccas 10 11 13 13 
Washington, D. C...... 9** 13 il 10 
. 0 14 18 18 18 


*For an explanation of the collection and 


computation of the figures, see March, 1928, 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
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HERE are really two problems 

which confront such a conference 

as this; one is immediate relief 
of those in distress because of the 
lack of current income; the other is 
avoidance of recurrence of unemploy- 
ment in the future. The first of these 
is a community problem requiring 
emergency action; the second is an in- 
dustrial problem requiring investiga- 
tion, long-run planning and reorgan- 
ization of habits. It is with the sec- 
ond of these problems that this ses- 
sion is concerned. 

It is unfortunate that serious con- 
sideration is given to the problem of 
unemployment only when there is a 
serious condition of unemployment. 
In the first place, attention is naturally 
focused on the problem of relief 
rather than on the problem of avoid- 
ance; in the second place, because fac- 
tories are either shut down or getting 


*Continued from April, 1928, AMERICAN 


FEDERATIONIST. 


along under conditions of extreme 
managerial difficulty, there is want- 
ing that atmosphere of optimism, 
buoyancy and adventure which stimv- 
lates industry to take up serious con- 
sideration of the reorganization of 
established habits of conduct. 

I believe that such things as unem- 
ployment are chiefly—not entirely— 
the consequences of habits of conduct 
of management in industry, and that 
the avoidance of such things as unem- 
ployment must come from elimination 
of the causes; from replacement of 
prevalent methods of management by 
better methods; especially by replace- 
ment of managements which are op- 
portunistic and interested primarily in 
the profit of the immediate turnover, 
by «wianagements of foresight and cal- 
culation which are interested in the 
profits of the long run. The stabi- 
lized industry is the industry that is 
profitable in the long run—profitable 
to both owners and workers. Stabi- 
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lization of an industry can be secured 
only by good management; manage- 
ment that is good in every depart- 
ment of operations—financing, mer- 
chandising, selling and production. 
The responsibility for stabilizing in- 
dustry rests primarily with ownership 
and management; but labor has a 
large responsibility to recognize good 
management when it sees it, and to 
promote it by applause, the removal 
of obstacles and generally by hearty 
cooperation. Good managers get 
more real satisfaction out of the good 
will and active support of workers 
than out of any margin of unusual 
financial profit that may result from 
the good management. 

Referring again to the matter of 
habits, it should be observed that in- 
stitutions—plants, industries—have 
habits as do individuals. The man- 
agement of a business is the sum of 
its detail habits. The habits of a 
business are a result of its reactions 
to its environment, just as an individ- 
ual’s habits are the result of his or her 
reaction to particular surroundings. 
And it should be observed further 
that habits once established are 
changed with difficulty. Every one 
of us knows this to be so with respect 
tohumans. Change of habits is more 
dificult for organizations because the 
habits involve more intricate relation- 
ships and change means change with 
respect to many individuals at the 
same time. So it should not be sur- 
prising to realize that management 
may and does lag behind the fulfil- 
ment of demands which changing con- 
ditions impose upon it. 

The prevailing methods of man- 
agement became established when in- 
dustrial conditions were different from 
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what they are at the present time— 
and from what they are likely to be 
in the future. American industry has 
been engaged in pioneer exploitation 
of great natural resources. Nature 
provided cheap basic materials which 
could be easily and cheaply converted, 
especially on a quantity basis; and a 
rapidly increasing population plus an 
established world market provided a 
ready quantity market. The dice 
were loaded in favor of success, the 
market was on the whole a producers’ 
market, and it was not necessary to 
calculate far ahead. We became op- 
portunistic and complacent, and de- 
veloped corresponding habits of man- 
agement—short-sighted and wasteful. 

Within a decade the situation has 
changed. The war unsettled estab- 
lished factors in the environment. 
Eight years ago our entire industry 
was thrown on a buyers’ market, and 
many individual industries have con- 
tinued on a buyers’ market to this day. 
Among these are industries which 
affect this community particularly. 
For these industries the environment 
is no longer one of favorably loaded 
dice; of opportunism; chance-taking; 
of short-sighted, wasteful habits. 
For them there is a problem of re- 
organization of habits of management 
to meet new conditions successfully, 
and the right reorganization means 
deliberate, well-planned research, cov- 
ering the whole range of factors from 
industrial tendencies and market con- 
ditions at the one extreme to individ- 
ual operations and their tools and 
methods at the other. And it in- 
volves the cooperation of labor in the 
research and the development of new 
methods of management. 
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This argument that management 
can and must establish much greater 
regularization—avoidance of unem- 
ployment—by new patterns of man- 
agement is not visionary. It can be 
done and it has been done—by a few. 
I have one instance in mind, and with- 
out mentioning names shall describe it 
for you in outline. It is an actual 
case in the cotton division of the tex- 
tile industry. Within twenty-five 
years it has grown from one little in- 
solvent shoddy mill, acquired at that 
time by the present management, to a 
group of seven mills, five in the South 
and two in the North, all dove-tailed 
together into one profitable enterprise. 
And the period of its greatest success 
and growth has been during the past 
five or six years of depression in the 
cotton industry. Here is an instance 
in which wise leadership and superb 
all-round management have done 
something more than eliminate unem- 
ployment; employment has been in- 
creased—created. And not least in 
significance this has not been accom- 
plished by depressing wages; this 
enterprise pays wages well above the 
market at every mill. It gives ex- 
pression in concrete form to the dic- 
tum of Taylor that high wages and 
low labor cost go together. 

I have spoken several times of all- 
round good management. The man- 
agement I am about to describe briefly 
is all-round good management. It 
uses investigation, research and ex- 
periment as a basis for decisions 
whether of policy, plan or method. 
As a result of research and experi- 
ment it sets up standards of policy, 
plan and method—definite and under- 
stood practicable goals. And on the 
solid basis of these standards it estab- 
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lishes a system of coordinated efforts 
which achieves goals with little waste 
of human and material effort. And 
the use of research and experiment, of 
standards, and of systematic coordi- 
nated efforts is not limited to any one 
phase of management; they appear in 
every phase—general administration, 
merchandising, selling, production 
and finance. 

Let us take an illustration of gen- 
eral administration—the determina- 
tion of policy and long-run plans. 
When the present management ac- 
quired the original plant of this busi- 
ness, it was an insolvent shoddy mill. 
Why insolvent ?—because it had con- 
tinued to make shoddy products long 
after the Civil War market for 
shoddy had disappeared. The old 
management had not studied indus- 
trial tendencies as affecting the tex- 
tile business. (That is the case of 


many a textile enterprise today!) 
The first thing the new owner-man- 
ager did was to study the textile in- 
dustry from its beginning in the 


United States. He made up his mind 
that the prevalent organizatiun in the 
textile industry—manufacturer, fac- 
tor, commission merchant, and so 
on—was out of date; that it may have 
had a good economic basis a hundred 
years ago, but that the economic basis 
for such a disjointed industry has dis- 
appeared. So he decided upon the 
policy of organizing under one man- 
agement a business which should inte- 
grate every process from the purchase 
of baled cotton to the sale of pack- 
aged cotton fabrics. Furthermore, 
his studies showed clearly that a new 
line must be substituted for the manv- 
facture of shoddy, ‘and he decided 


upon a line based upon coarse-weave 
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gray goods, a line including every pos- 
sible product which could be manu- 
factured from such gray goods. Here 
we have science in the determination 
of «general policy. What does it 
mean for stabilization? It means a 
greater probability of continuous 
orders, continuous processing and con- 
tinuous employment. 

Now as to merchandising—deter- 
mining what particular items of the 
general line to make for any partic- 
ular season, what particular style ele- 
ments, what quantities, and so on. 
This was not left to chance, hunch, 
habit or imitation of others. The 
merchandising department of this 
enterprise is a research and experi- 
menting department. It searches for 
and tries out new items, searches for 
new uses for old items, drops items 
which are becoming obsolete, seeks 
new consumers and new and better 
channels to consumers. As a conse- 
quence each season’s operations are 
carefully budgeted in advance; every 
department knows its task in connec- 
tion therewith—treasurer, sales man- 
ager, production managers—and all 
work together. Such research into 
markets, forecasting and scheduling 
increases still more the probability of 
hitting the demand, of adequate 
orders, continuous processing and 
continuous employment. 

These phases of management are 
very important to workers. The 
basic thing is to gauge general ten- 
dencies and particular demands cor- 
rectly, in order to make a profit and 
keep the business going as an em- 
ploying agency. There is no use of a 
business talking about doing things for 
workers if it can not keep itself alive. 
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Manufacturing follows gauging of 
tendencies and the particular market, 
and the making of budgets and sched- 
ules. In this enterprise which I am 
describing—so successful in these diffi- 
cult times—I wager Mr. McMahon 
has already recognized it, it stands 
out so conspicuously to those who 
know the textile industry—in this 
enterprise standards, determined by 
research and experiment, control the 
manufacturing operations. There is 
a standard construction and arrange- 
ment of the buildings; standard (the 
very best) machines, tools and other 
equipment for every operation; 
standard raw materials; standard 
methods of operating machines; 
standards of output; and standard 
rates of pay—higher than competi- 
tors. Every worker knows what he 


or she is expected to do, what facilities 
are at his or her command, what the 


standards of expectation are, and that 
they are practicable and reasonable. 
Certainty and precision have taken the 
place of uncertainty and guess. 

For instance, a standard of raw 
material is maintained and deliveries 
of cotton which do not meet standard 
are rejected. The spinners know that 
they may always expect even running 
grades, and loom tenders know that 
yarns will run the same. Finishers 
know that they can count on even run- 
ning gray goods. And equipment as 
well as materials is maintained in 
standard condition. Inspection and 
adjustment of all equipment is con- 
tinuous, and every piece of equipment 
is taken down completely at predeter- 
mined periods, worn parts replaced, 
reassembled and readjusted. Every 
possible facility is given the workers 
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to maintain quality and output, and 
to do this easily and comfortably. 

No wonder output is high, rates are 
high, earnings are high and human 
relations exceptional. 

What is the significance of research, 
standardization and precise control 
of all manufacturing conditions in 
regularization of employment? It 
means that the enterprise can produce 
goods of a quality which attracts con- 
sumers and at a cost which permits 
successful competition, both of these 
being factors which keep the enter- 
prise going as an employing agency. 

I wish I had time to describe the 
situation with respect to personnel 
relations in these plants, but you will 
have to take my word for that—or 
better, ask Mr. McMahon. I have 


considered it necessary today, consid- 
ering our general topic, to dwell on 


those things which keep employment 
steady, rather than on those relation- 
ships which follow after employment. 
Permit me to make just three or four 
observations. I have already said 
that wages are higher—much higher 
—than those paid by competitors in 
the same communities, and that earn- 
ings are steady. Now I want to add 
that the non-financial satisfactions of 
workers are correspondingly excep- 
tional. The plants are well built and 
the conditions of light, heat and ven- 
tilation as perfect as science can make 
them. Retiring and rest rooms are 
provided. Skilled medical and nurs- 
ing aid is available. The supervisors 
are advisors and not drivers. The re- 
lations between individuals are free— 
functional organization makes them 
horizontal instead of vertical through 
“authorities.” The villages attached 
to the southern mills are model vil- 
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lages; surfaced and _ landscaped 
streets, sidewalks, churches, movies 
and pleasant dwellings with baths. 
These villages are self-governed by 
the workers. This management is a 
management of practical idealism; 
practical because it aims to make and 
does make its operations successful in 
a financial sense; idealistic because it 
believes good citizenship, independ- 
ence, self-reliance, self-respect and 
happiness as important as profits. 
The workers respect and admire and 
are enthusiastic supporters of such 
leadership. 

My final thought is that if we 
really desire to solve the problem of 
unemployment—not the emergency 
problem of relief confronting you to- 
day, but avoidance of such emergency 
problems in the future—managements 
and workers must get together and 
cooperate earnestly in developing bet- 
ter managements. The state can 
not do it; students and publicists like 
the speaker can not do it; the active 
participants in industry must do it. 
In the nature of things, in any partic- 
ular instance ownership and manage- 
ment must take the initiative, but 
Labor can do much to inspire owners 
and managers to take the initiative, 
and can then contribute a great deal 
in the designing of better manage- 
ment after a start has been made. 
The designing of better management 
should be a continuing teamwork af- 
fair. 

There are three things organized 
workers can do now. They can co- 
operate with organized employers in 
real and continuing study of indus- 
trial tendencies and conditions of suc- 
cess in business, and can help to de- 
fine the policy for any particular in- 
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dustry. They can study methods of 
management, define what good man- 
agement is, discover where the good 
managements are, and then give pub- 
lic approval of such managements. 
That would be a big influence. Good 
managers are human beings, are 
proud of their achievements, and pub- 
lic approval by Labor of their achieve- 
ments would please the good man- 
agers and stimulate others to earn 
such approval. Finally, if Labor 
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should really study management and 
define standards of good management 
which would meet all the tests, includ- 
ing the test of profitableness and sur- 
vival, it would be in a position to 
bring effective pressure to bear on 
owners and managers who lack the 
vision and initiative, even though they 
may have the technical ability, to lift 
themselves into the class of enterprises 
which are so well managed as to af- 
ford continuous employment. 


Mary VAN KLEECK 


Director of Social Studies, Russell Sage Foundation 


his afternoon by representatives 
of the trade unions participating 
in this conference gives us the start- 
ing point for our discussion. First, 


[leks afternoon b laid before us 
t 


it was significant and encouraging to 


have such thoughtful statements 
about the conditions in these trades. 
It showed that the officers of trade 
unions are analyzing their problems 
and qualifying themselves to contrib- 
ute to the stabilization of industry. 

Second, these statements were evi- 
dence of different conditions in differ- 
ent trades. Unemployment is not a 
simple entity—a disease of which you 
can isolate a germ and say, “Here is 
the cause always and under all cir- 
cumstances.” Unemployment, the 
state of being out of work, may be 
due to many different causes. Indus- 
tries differ in the conditions giving 
rise to unemployment. It is for this 
reason that the plumbers, the elec- 
tricians, the textile workers and the 
building trades must each study the 
particular circumstances and condi- 
tions of unemployment in their own 


industries if intelligent action is to 
be taken. 

The third point which was impres- 
sive was that, although these were 
thoughtful papers, nevertheless every 
man was guessing when he talked 
about causes. That is true of most 
of us at present. We all guess at the 
causes of fluctuations in business. For 
instance, I have heard the length of 
women’s skirts referred to as respon- 
sible for many things, but never 
before have I heard that it has made 
the carpenters and joiners idle. You 
can see, however, why it is so. It is 
because every industry depends upon 
every other industry. Curtailed de- 
mand for the products of the woolen 
factories of Passaic inevitably affects 
building in Passaic. In turn, unem- 
ployment in Passaic affects conditions 
in remote places where goods are 
being made by manufacturers who 
wish to sell to the people of Passaic. 
No community can put a wall around 
itself and say, “We shall be prosper- 
ous, no matter what happens to the 
rest of the world.” We are all 
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joined together in this present eco- 
nomic organization, and no trade can 
completely isolate itself. We are 
called upon to study each trade, to 
understand its peculiar conditions, but 
we are also called upon to see it in 
relation to all other industries. 
Finally, I noticed in every speech 
this afternoon the expression of the 
hope that this conference would show 
a way out. The program makers 
have undertaken to satisfy that hope 
by making the subject of this even- 
ing “What About It?” Unfortu- 
nately, that lays upon the speakers a 
responsibility which probably we can 
not completely meet, because as yet 
we know too little about the whole 
subject. It is possible to talk, how- 


ever, about the point of view and 
procedure which may enable us to go 
deeper into fundamental causes. 


I would first take issue with the 
speakers of this afternoon who said, 
“‘We have had unemployment many 
times before; it is the same old prob- 
lem.” I doubt if it is exactly the 
same. If we look back to 1907, 
1914 and 1921, we can see differ- 
ences. If we take 1921 as an ex- 
ample, we may recall that at that 
time business was in difficulties. Car 
loadings were falling off; goods were 
not being transported or sold; bank 
clearings began to show less activity. 
Because business was suffering, the 
workers were idle. 

Today, apparently, we have a curi- 
ous situation. Listen to this quota- 
tion which appeared in “The New 
Republic” last week. It is from the 
December review of the National 
City Bank: “Business, though no 
longer proceeding at the boom levels 
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of a year ago, is by no means de- 
pressed.” Building is continuing at 
an almost record-breaking rate. 
Bank clearings, even when not af- 
fected by stock-market speculations, 
are running above last year. Load- 
ings of merchandise and _ less-than- 
carload freight are nearly as high as 
a year ago. “These,” says the bank, 
“certainly are not symptoms of de- 
pression, but on the contrary indi- 
cate a volume of business distinctly 
above the average.” 

Moreover, within the week an an- 
nouncement has come from Washing- 
ton that a committee was being ap- 
pointed to make a study of the causes 
of prosperity. In 1921 a committee 
had been appointed on unemploy- 
ment and business cycles, to study the 
causes of depression. The recent an- 
nouncement points out that, in con- 
trast to 1921, we are now ready to 
find out why the course of business 
has been more satisfactory since that 
period. The secretary of the new 
committee, Mr. Edward E. Hunt, is 
quoted as saying: ‘The purpose of 
the Harding conference was to learn 
why things had gone wrong in busi- 
ness following the war. Our work 
now will be to find out why and how 
the nation has done so well economi- 
cally since 1923.” 

What seems to be happening is 
that we have unemployment in a time 
of prosperity, and that is a different 
problem from the unemployment of 
past business crises. It seems to be 
true that, for the country as a whole, 
production is at a high rate, goods 
are being sold and people are making 
money. At the same time, wage- 
earners are out of work. Is this 
simply another indication of an un- 
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fair distribution of the goods of this 
world? Undoubtedly it shows a lack 
of adjustment between the different 
branches of business. But is it not 
also a sign of encouragement? If 
business is really in a sound condi- 
tion, we have an excellent foundation 
upon which to build for a new and 
vigorous attack upon the problem of 
unemployment. When, in 1921, busi- 
ness was depressed and growing 
worse, what was the use of talking 
about finding work and regularizing 
employment? But if now we have 
a situation indicating more efficiency 
in Labor and fine technical equipment 
in industry as a whole, then we are 
ready to talk about making employ- 
ment secure. This is the challenge 
to the labor movement. We need 
not concentrate upon the problem of 
stabilizing business; we may attack 
directly the problem of stabilizing 
employment. The labor movement 
here has its opportunity. This is the 
challenge of unemployment to indus- 
trial relations. Industrial relations 
must be so organized as to make pos- 
sible intelligent analysis of the causes 
of involuntary idleness and the work- 
ing out of a program which will 
make the working life and income of 
wage-earners secure, 

Several speakers this afternoon re- 
ferred to mass production as the 
cause of our trouble. Certainly the 
shut down of the Ford plant seems 
to demonstrate the uncertainty of 
mass production. From several 
points of view, Ford has given a fine 
demonstration. He has shown that 
high wages, satisfactory profits and 
low costs to the buyer are not in- 
compatible. At the same time, by 
staking everything upon one model, 
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the Ford business exposed thousands 
of workers to the hazards of a fall- 
ing off of demand for that one 
article. When large numbers of peo- 
ple work at one small process, a 
change in the process or a change in 
the model is far-reaching. When the 
Ford model had to be changed, it took 
a good deal of money out of the Ford 
family pocket. But the chief burden 
fell upon the workers of the Ford 
plant who for months have been out 
of work. Many have lost the homes 
which they were buying. The security 
begun in the early days of higher 
wages has been lost through the using 
up of reserves. No provision was 
made in the Ford system for this 
hazard. 

Mass production, however, is not 
the only cause of uncertainty in em- 
ployment. Market conditions at 
home, international relations, condi- 
tions in foreign countries all affect 
us. At present, we have very little 
precise idea of how these various 
complicated factors actually affect 
not only business but employment. 
No longer is it a problem of business 
alone. That seemed to be the con- 
dition in 1921. The Committee on 
Unemployment and ‘Business Cycles, 
analyzing why so many men and 
women were then out of work, de- 
clared that it had been due to bad 
judgment on the part of the collective 
business man. He let his inventories 
pile up too much; and when the crash 
came, he was forced to the wall. 
Therefore the Committee at that time 
said, “Unemployment is a problem 
for the business man.” 

If, however, we now have unem- 
ployment in a period of prosperity, 
if the business man’s judgment has 
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been good on the whole for himself 
and for investors, but mechanical 
equipment and efficiency in produc- 
tion have increased to the point 
where workers are forced into idle- 
ness because they are superfluous, 
then the problem of unemployment 
becomes a problem of human rela- 
tions. It is the labor movement 
which first, last and always is con- 
cerned with human relations in indus- 
try. Hence it is the labor movement 
which is called upon to devise ways 
for preventing unemployment and 
especially preventing the whole bur- 
den of unemployment from falling 
upon the wage-earners. 

Would you agree that trade 
unions, year,in and year out, have 
paid very little attention to irregu- 
larity of employment? Consider the 
coal miners, for instance. Their 


union has been fighting for several 
years for the maintenance of a given 


rate. Yet the miners have been able 
to earn that rate for little more than 
200 days in the year in the bitumi- 
nous mines. One man, prominent in 
the labor movement in another indus- 
try, said of the officers of the United 
Mine Workers: “They fight for the 
rates, even if they are not going to 
get any earnings.” It seems to be 
clear that the primary cause of un- 
employment in bituminous coal is the 
overdevelopment of the industry. 
Unless the miners’ union takes the 
lead in attacking this problem, it is 
defeated in its effort to protect the 
standard of living of the miner. The 
causes of insecurity are not removed 
by temporary success in maintaining 
high rates of wages. 

Or, again, consider the building 
trades. Is not the practice of setting 
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hourly rates in itself significant? 
Why should not the agreement also 
consider something about continuity 
of earnings? Efforts to guarantee a 
minimum of employment are being 
made in the clothing trades. But the 
trade unions generally seem to be 
thinking only of the rates. Irregu- 
larity of employment taxes all of us 
in the form of higher prices, which 
in turn make labor’s dollar buy less. 
Irregular employment means less 
earnings for the worker and higher 
costs for business. It is the worst 
waste we have in industry, and the 
most widespread. It is a problem 
which must be tackled, because only 
when employment is secure can labor 
maintain a fair standard of living. 

Labor’s point of view must be rep- 
resented in the solution of this prob- 
lem. It appears to be possible, ac- 
cording to the analysis of our present 
situation, for business to be fairly sat- 
isfactory as a whole to investors and 
owners, while in particular situations 
in different industries large numbers 
of workers are unemployed. This 
is the kind of thing which inevitably 
happens if technical equipment is im- 
proved and labor displaced with no 
provision to ease off the process of 
adjustment. 

It may happen in some industries 
that fewer workers are needed. But 
certainly, before this happens, Labor 
has a right to know what the outlook 
is. Labor’s representatives should 
be in the councils of the business 
groups of the country, so as to know 
in advance what the forecast for 
labor seems to be, just as business 
forecasts its demand for raw mate- 
rials and its probable outlook for the 
year. Labor knows the forecast for 
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employment only when wage-earners 
are laid off. 

The idea of having management 
and representatives of labor get to- 
gether to study their problems trade 
by trade is not an idea which only 
conservatives would suggest, as some 
of our radical friends imply when 
they attack a move toward coopera- 
tion between management and trade 
unions as “‘capitalistic collaboration.” 
Listen for a moment to a call sent 
out by Morones, Minister of Labor, 
Industry and Commerce in the La- 
bor Government of Mexico. Mo- 
rones was an electrician who be- 
came tremendously interested in the 
labor movement and has been one of 
its outstanding leaders. When he 


became a cabinet officer in the Labor 
Government he called a congress of 
the textile industry in Mexico, invit- 
ing representatives of labor and of 


employers. This was the call: 

“Our industry, to be prosperous, 
needs a proper environment to place 
it beyond the zone of possible crisis 
or unexpected dangers which would 
seriously imperil the fulfillment of its 
aims. It requires not only the tech- 
nical and administrative capacities 
which are expected from any person 
who is engaged in industry, or gets a 
living from it, but, for its effective de- 
velopment, a current of confidence 
and a spirit of cooperation must exist, 
on the part of the workers, towards 
those who are employing them.” 

On the other hand, “Even the best 
organized industry from the techni- 
cal, administrative and economic 
point of view will fail, or at least 
deteriorate, if its directors or rep- 
resentatives do not endeavor to ob- 
tain the sincere collaboration of their 
workers, on a just and equitable basis, 
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a collaboration which can and ought 
to be obtained if there is a will to get 
it, and an ample knowledge of the 
psychology of the working classes 
and their problems. In other words, 
the modern man of industry ought 
to understand thoroughly not only 
those problems which affect him per- 
sonally from the moral, material and 
economic aspects, but also the prob- 
lems of the workers who are asso- 
ciated with him in his work. Only 
in this way can those conditions be 
obtained which are essential for suc- 
cess in any particular business, and 
that business in its turn should be 
subordinated to the general welfare 
and progress of the nation.” 

Then the call says: “The existing 
government feels that many of the 
conflicts which occur in the factories 
are in large measure due to the lack 
of any concerted policy and uniform- 
ity of opinion and action on the part 
of the employers in regard to their 
employees.” 

Then Morones turned to the labor 
groups and, himself a labor man, 
made this criticism, which is a chal- 
lenge: “The representatives of the 
workers, who have the capacity, the 
will and energy and who understand 
the responsibility of their activity, 
need, in addition to the knowledge of 
their problems, a knowledge of the 
problems of our industry generally, 
in its technical, financial, and admin- 
istrative aspects.” 

He then proceeded to pledge the 
aid of the government to give to the 
labor movement of Mexico the op- 
portunity to grasp the administrative 
and technical problems of industry so 
that they would understand how to 
protect efficiently the interests of the 
workers. He said: “To realize the 
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objects we are discussing, this Min- 
istry considers it indispensable to call 
conventions periodically, in which 
representatives of the employers and 
of the -workers of the different 
branches of industry will participate 
for the purpose of enabling the two 
parties to discuss in an ample, serene, 
and conscientious manner, all their 
problems, and to arrive at conclu- 
sions without injury to the interests 
they represent, but bringing about a 
synthesis inspired by a spirit of co- 
operation, and which will permit the 
government to realize a program of 
progress beneficial not only to the 
parties concerned but to the country 
in general.” 

We in the United States, then, 
have developed industry to a point 
of technical efficiency where it should 
be possible to insure the good life 
for all the people. One factor in 
this success has been industry’s inter- 
est in the technical applications of 
the discoveries of the physical sci- 
ences. Is it not time to apply as 
effective brain power to the problems 
of human relations in industry? Dis- 
coveries are being made in the social 
sciences today. Economists working 
with the spirit and method of sci- 
ence, seeking to substitute facts for 
guesses, are giving us a safe basis for 
action. Is it not time to add to the 
technical knowledge of industry some 
knowledge of how business can be 
organized in the service of man? 
But if social science is to be applied 
in industry in the interest of human 
well-being, the labor movement, 
which preeminently makes human 
well-being its objective, must so equip 
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itself as to understand technical de- 
velopments in industry in relation to 
the well-being of workers and of so- 
ciety. I believe that the true inter- 
ests of the workers and the best in- 
terests of society are one and the 
same. If the labor movement is 
to fulfil this task, it must be guided 
not by rash opinions or by debates of 
the uninformed, but by research and 
intelligent analysis of problems. 
Many a new invention has come 
about when a machinist on the job 
made a discovery. Changes in 
human relations can be made if the 
wage-earners are equally alert in 
equipping themselves for a real place 
in the development of industry. Tra- 
ditional programs in the unions need 
to give way to new methods of ap- 
proach and more imaginative and con- 
structive leadership. 

The cha'lenge of unemployment to 
industrial relations is the challenge 
to joint study of these problems by 
the Iabor movement. Nor is this a 
remote counsel of perfection. It 
means for every trade-union mem- 
ber here that tomorrow morning in 
each trade, with the aid of the Work- 
ers Education Bureau, reenforced 
by the emphasis which the American 
Federation of Labor today is putting 
upon research and education in the 
best interests of the workers, you can 
begin so to equip yourself that you 
will know more precisely what is the 
trouble with industry, and why we 
have unemployment, and you will 
begin to work out within your own 
industry and in your own shop next 
steps toward the lessening of unem- 


ployment. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN PASSAIC 





ARCHIE GILLIS 


General Organizer, United Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters 


NEMPLOYMENT in. the 
building trades is seasonal un- 
employment. It has continued 

to be seasonal because contractors 
have taken the easiest way in the 
industry. Yet, when studies were 
made of the industry it was found 
that the lack of occupation during the 
winter months was a matter of cus- 
tom and tradition, and perhaps, a 
whole lot of habit. In the early days 
of building trades men worked from 
sunrise to sunset. They used, at that 
time, the opportunity of sunlight and 
natural heat. Artificial light and 
heat had not reached the efficiency 
that obtains today. For that reason 
there were merely the late spring and 
the summer and the ear}y-fall months 
which we used for build'ng construc- 
tion. 

Today it has changed considerably. 
Facts are being substituted for guesses 
and traditions. In the State of 
Massachusetts, for example, the De- 
partment of Labor and Industries, 
with the aid and support of the or- 
ganized labor movement of the state, 
has taken cognizance of these condi- 
tions and is working along lines to- 
ward its relief. They are gathering 
statistics on unemployment at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year, and they 
have, up to this time, gotten so far 
that they make public the different 
causes for lack of work. One cause, 
they say, is lack of material; others, 
strikes, lockouts, sickness, accidents, 
or old age. There is also unfavor- 
able weather and other reasons. 

According to the data tabulated, 
the greatest cause for unemployment 





is lack of work. That is to say, men 
are out of employment for the simple 
reason that employers either have not 
been willing to, or have been unable 
to, sell the idea that the building 
trades may work throughout the year 
with equal convenience to the em- 
ployer, the owner and others, as they 
can during the best months. 

It has been established beyond a 
doubt that bad or inclement weather 
plays no serious part in keeping men 
out of employment, as seasonal un- 
employment is a condition that exists 
in cities of the South and the Pacific 
coast, where climatic conditions are 
favorable, as well as places in the 
North and Northeast that are not fav- 
ored by climate during certain months 
of the year. 

There are the larger concerns 
which do millions upon millions of 
dollars worth of business in the course 
of years, who have in the last year 
attempted to carry on their forces of 
workmen throughout the year, and 
they have been only too glad to ad- 
mit that it has been done very suc- 
cessfully. 

The employers who refuse to see 
the signs of the times are responsible 
for retarding progress by keeping 
mechanics out of employment from 
two to five months each year. They 
are responsible for waste and inefh- 
ciency that affects all groups that con- 
tribute to building operations; includ- 
ing woodsmen, quarrymen and fac- 
tory hands that prepare material used 
extensively in the building industry. 

There is no good reason under the 
sun for the employer to say that con- 
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struction can not be carried on dur- 
ing the winter months, because it has 
been proven conclusively that it can 
be done and done equally efficiently 
and as well as though it had been put 
off until a later time. 

It is a fact that men, through loss 
of employment, lose the art of han- 
dling their machinery. They become 
less efficient, and that, of course, is 
considerable waste, when they have 
to turn back to work to attempt to 
carry on again. 

When the earning capacity of any 
considerable number in industry is 
curtailed, it results in a business de- 
pression. This problem is one that 
does not require legislative enactment. 
I don’t think there is any room in so 
far as the building trades is concerned 
to attempt to induce the legislatures 
of the several states to bring about 
I think it is a 
I think it is 


laws governing it. 
purely economic matter. 
a matter that all might well contribute 


to its solving. I am sure that from 
this meeting and from meetings like 
this, something will and must be done. 

There is no doubt that every- 
body appreciates that we are living 
in a mechanical age, that most of the 
work that is done today is primarily 
gotten out or prepared by machinery. 
We do not hope or desire or want to 
stop progress. We feel that the new 
machinery that is being introduced, 
all through every line of endeavor, 
has a good effect. We do not expect 
to feel that effect immediately, but 
we know that in the future there is 
something which will come from it 
which is going to benefit us all. 

We are desirous of making prog- 
ress. We have no quarrel with 
those who use machinery. We feel 
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they are entitled to use it as long as 
it is for the purpose of production. 
We propose as our solution of unem- 
ployment in the building industry, 
first, that the employers in the indus- 
try shall discontinue their antiquated 
methods of doing business. We in- 
sist that the men in our trades shall 
not be put to the inconvenience and 
worry of having to remain idle many 
weeks out of each year. We feel 
that if they do not see the light of 
their own accord that it should be 
brought to their attention forcibly; 
that they must think in terms of our 
advantage as well as of their own con- 
venience. 

We propose in the second place that 
this whole question of unemployment 
can be solved through the cooperation 
of the owners, architects, builders, 
subcontractors, building trades labor 
groups and public-spirited citizens. 

We propose in the third place the 
shorter work week, and perhaps the 
shorter work day. The time is quite 
ripe in certain industries, at least, for 
a five-day week. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor’s attitude on that 
question is familiar to us all. The 
five-day week is going to come and 
I am sure it is going to benefit us all. 

And after the five-day week, we 
suggest the shorter work day. There 
is an advantage to it. It will aid us 
in a cultural way. It will enable us 
to develop our minds and our spirit. 
It will help us to see the light, in order 
that we can consider things from the 
standpoint of our fellow man, and do 
things that we can not ordinarily do 
when we are out of employment. 

In a word, we propose cooperation, 
planning of work in advance, and the 
five-day week. 
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Personnel Director, Fostmann & Huffman Co. 


S one member of one of the 
larger textile organizations, I 
would like above all else to 

compliment the management of this 
conference, and those who ‘have 
helped arrange it, in bringing to- 
gether such a vast amount of good 
material on this important subject. 

I think we have heard, since yes- 
terday afternoon, as complete a sur- 
vey of the unemployment situation, 
especially as it regards textiles, as 
you could get anywhere in the coun- 
try, and as we here are in a textile 
section it is altogether fitting and 
proper that we are here in confer- 
ence on this problem. 

I also feel very keenly that the 
managements of our textile plants 


are deeply concerned with this situ- 
ation. It is a very vital problem. It 
is one that deserves the study and 


consideration of everybody. I feel, 
furthermore, that we all realize now 
that it is a nation-wide situation. It 
is nothing peculiar just to Passaic. It 
has all the elements of the present 
hand-to-mouth buying. It has all the 
elements of the changes in styles and 


all the many other elements that 
have been presented to us. 

No finer presentation of the textile 
situation could be made than that 
given by Dr. Person. Using his own 
index of three, six and nine, had our 
session last night continued until 
three, and his talk started this morn- 
ing at six, I am quite sure I would 
have been here at six instead of nine. 

I have only one further remark to 
make, and it is in the form of a sug- 
gestion. Would it not be possible, 
Mr. Miller and Mr. Fuller, that, out 
of this conference on this very vital 
problem, a committee could form and 
use one of the round tables that we 
hear so much about and which we are 
learning to use; a committee that 
could draw together the information 
which Mr. Eldridge, Mr. Johnson, 
Miss Van Kleeck, Mr. Woll and Dr. 
Person have given us, and possibly 
get further information from the 
Russell Sage Foundation and other 
sources, and put it in form that 
would be helpful to the situation in 
Passaic? If something like that 
could be done it would seem a fitting 
wind-up for this conference. 


LEIFUR MAGNUSSON 


Director Washington Branch, International Labor Office 


lem, as you have emphasized 

it—and I was rather surprised 
at that emphasis—is not a local, is 
not even a national problem exclu- 
sively; it is also an international one. 
It was rather astonishing, it seemed 
to me, to find how much unanimity 


Tien whole unemployment prob- 


there was along that line. Both the 
tariff and immigration were men- 
tioned as having something to do with 
the unemployment problem in Pas- 
saic, New Jersey. 

Nor need we go far to find out 
that the silk industry in Paterson, 
New Jersey, is affected by the silk 
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industry in Japan. If the Japanese 
were to discover a new machine and 
install it in their plants—a new ma- 
chine which is better and more up-to- 
date than the machinery in the plants 
in Paterson, New Jersey—and to 
combine that with the abundant sur- 
plus of American capital which is 
leaving this country, you can readily 
see what is going to happen if the 
workers in Japan can also be asked 
to put in their toil at eleven or twelve 
hours a day as against the nine and 
ten-hour day in this community, and 
to work children and women in night 
shifts and to pay wages of twenty- 
five cents a day. 

Just as the disease is international, 
so also is the remedy everywhere the 
same. One would treat unemploy- 
ment in this country much the same 
as one would do in any other country. 
The whole matter, both as to the 
nature of the disease and the character 
of the remedy, is international in its 
aspect in the long run. 

It is this universal and interna- 
tional character of the disease that 
afflicts industry, which has given rise 
to this new agency known as the 
International Labor Organization. 
The name is somewhat misleading 
because it is not exclusively a labor 
body; it is not a trade union or soviet 
of workers. Employers also come 
into the picture as a part of the or- 
ganization, yet the organization is 
not an employers’ association; it is 
not a chamber of commerce or trade 
association. For added to these two 
groups in the organization are the 
governments of the world, who hold 
the balance of power and are ulti- 
mately responsible. 
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I suppose there are those who will 
say that the organization is just a 
great preaching society, an ethical 
culture society. Be that as it may, 
the crusades now and in the past have 
had their purposes. However, the 
International Labor Organization is 
more than that. It is a large research 
body. But it is a very different kind 
of research than one gets when both 
workers, employers and the govern- 
ment are sitting down together to 
study the problems of industry. 
Facts as presented, and seen, by em- 
ployers and workers are rather dif- 
ferent to the two groups. The Labor 
Organization, on a large interna- 
tional scale, then, furnishes this criti- 
cism and scrutiny of both employers 
and workers as to what it is doing. 
It is the employers and workers who 
have much to say as to lines of re- 
search to be undertaken. Employers 
and workers are constantly trying to 
sell their ideas, proposals and reme- 
dies to the neutral government group. 

Among the first remedial proposals 
agreed upon in 1919 at the first In- 
ternational Labor Conference was 
that of unemployment exchanges, na- 
tional in scope and advised and super- 
vised by the representatives of the 
workers and the employers. Practi- 
cally all of the countries that are 
members of the Labor Organization, 
or at least those that are primarily 
industrial in character, have ratified 
this Draft Convention and have 
thereby created nationally coordi- 
nated systems of exchanges.’ 


*The 21 countries which have ratified are: 
Austria, Bulgaria, Demark, Esthonia, Finland, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, India, 
Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, Norway, Poland, 
Rumania, Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, South 
Africa, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland. 
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It is true this is but a first step. 
But the employment exchange is par- 
ticularly efficacious in modern indus- 
try, because workers are becoming 
less specialized and skilled. The 
movement from industry to industry 
is consequently easier to make. It 
is essentially a day-to-day adjustment 
and does not involve such long peri- 
ods of adaptation through training 
and apprenticeship as have been nec- 
essary in times past. 

Another remedy which we are ap- 
proaching with a great deal of pre- 
liminary research, examination and 
experimentation is unemployment 
insurance.” This takes care of those 
who loose their earnings completely 
through unemployment over which 
they have no responsibility. Such un- 
employment may be caused by the 
introduction of a new and improved 
machine. This involves a social re- 
sponsibility. Nobody wants to block 
the introduction of the new machine. 
The workers are as interested in get- 
ting low-cost production as anybody 
else, as they are the ultimate consum- 
ers. But if one does not take care of 
that unemployment which arises from 
the introduction of new machinery, 
the workers are put in the invidious 
position of having to oppose the in- 
troduction of the new machine. The 
temporary evil of unemployment has 
become a long-run good. How can 
society, therefore, justify placing the 
burden upon an individual who en- 
joys about a generation or two out of 





* Australia, Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Finland, Germany, Great Britain, 
Irish Free State, Italy, Poland, Russia, Spain 
and Switzerland are included in the countries 
having complete or modified systems of unem- 
ployment insurance. 
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the infinite span of the life of hu- 
manity? 

I suppose when I speak of unem- 
ployment insurance in particular and 
social insurance in general, there im- 
mediately arises to the mind the pic- 
ture of a terrific system of bureau- 
cracy which is going to jam this thing 
down our throats. I want to point 
out that this is not the case at all. 
It is a question rather of how you 
are going to organize your insurance 
system. You can do it by the state 
if you want it done that way and 
think that the most efficient way, or 
you can do it through the collabora- 
tion of the employers and the work- 
ers in independent bodies having di- 
rection of your insurance administra- 
tion. 

Another thing I have heard about 
unemployment insurance is that it will 
destroy the trade unions. Experi- 
ence in Europe, however, is quite to 
the contrary. Many of the trade 
unions in Europe are built around un- 
employment funds of their own and 
the state merely steps in to utilize 
these when it establishes a universal 
system. The state also utilizes the 
employer who subsidizes the system 
from his own side of the ledger and 
is consequently entitled to a share in 
its operation. The state merely acts 
as an inspector and supervisor. 

Incidentally, I may point out that 
the effect of the International Labor 
Organization has not been to weaken 
the associations of either employer or 
worker, but rather to strengthen 
them if anything. Indeed, creation 
of the Labor Organization almost 
made necessary the setting up of an 
international association of employ- 
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ers, as was done on the occasion of 
the meeting of the First Labor Con- 
ference in Washington. 

The I. L. O. is exactly what you 
have at this very unemployment con- 
ference at Passaic: The chambers of 
commerce, the trade unions and repre- 
sentatives of the organized commu- 
nity are all working together. How 


are you going to do it otherwise? | 
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This is a problem for the group as a 
whole. 

I do not know that I have con- 
tributed anything to this question of 
unemployment as you face it here 
today. I have emphasized the fact 
that the problem is international; 
that it rests upon the cooperation of 
employers and workers equally, and 
that the state has an interest in it. 


SPENCER MILLER, JR. 


Secretary, Workers Education Bureau of America 


ment is about to conclude its 
deliberations. It has been in 
session for ten working hours during 
the past two days. Fifty-three per- 
sons have taken part in the discussion, 
some, to be sure, speaking more than 
once. Thirty-seven different people 
have actively participated as speakers. 
It is fair to say that we have a pretty 
good cross-section of the mind of the 
conference on this problem—repre- 
sentatives of the government, repre- 
sentatives of the employer, represen- 
tatives of the business interests and 
the representatives of the workers, 
economists and experts on industrial 
relations—have all taken part. 
What has been the net result of 
this discussion? What are we to do 
next? There are always those in a 
conference of this kind who are im- 
patient with conferences and say, 
“Why all this talk?” We don’t want 
talk; we want to get something 
done.” They have a feeling that dis- 
cussion bears very little relationship 
to action. And yet, as a general rule, 
it is only by study and discussion of 
these grave problems that we ulti- 
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mately arrive at the kind of solution 
which is going to be permanently 
worth while. 

You can go out on the streets of 
Passaic at any time today or tomor- 
row and ask John Jones or Bill 
Smith, “‘What the solution of the 
problem of unemployment is,” and he 
may have a bright answer and say, 
“Put everybody to work,” or he may 
have some other solution or some 
other suggestion. But the difficulty 
with this kind of replies to questions 
is that they represent very little in 
the way of thought and study about 
this specific problem. This week-end 
conference rests upon a different basis. 
It proceeds upon the conviction that 
it is out of this kind of exchange of 
opinions, this frank meeting of minds, 
of the employer, the public official, 
the economist, the engineer, the labor 
leader and the rank and file on this 
specific question, that we arrive at an 
understanding of the situation. 

At our first session we sought to 
define the problem. We had repre- 
sentatives of the city and state em- 
ployment bureau and the trade unions 
present the facts. There were 
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not less than fourteen different causes 
assigned by different speakers for the 
present unemployment in Passaic and 
in the nation. We have had every- 
thing. from the coming presidential 
election to the interesting suggestion 
of prohibition assigned as the causes 
for unemployment at the present time. 
The fact remains. that there is prob- 
ably not one cause of unemployment, 
but many causes of unemployment; 
and for that reason a solution that 
deals effectively with the problem 
must deal effectively with all the 
causes. 

We have agreed, then, in the first 
place, to the fact that the problem 
is a pressing and serious problem. 
In the second place, there are a wide 
variety of causes, which together con- 
stitute the causes of unemployment. 
In the third place, we have come to 
see that the problem of unemployment 
today, while a problem similar to un- 
employment problems in the past, has 
some distinguishing features that are 
important for us to keep in mind. 
We have unemployment in the midst 
of apparent prosperity, as was pointed 
out by Miss Van Kleeck last night. 
It becomes the more significant when 
we consider the Director of Employ- 
ment in this state told us yesterday 
that the problem was more serious in 
this country than perhaps at any time 
since 1921. And I remind those of 
you, who do not recall it that, in the 
year 1921, the situation was so serious 
that the President sent out his call for 
the conference on unemployment. In 
our discussion last evening on the sig- 
nificance of this problem we were in- 
formed by Mr. Woll that the problem 
was one of underconsumption and not 
overproduction, and that labor re- 
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gards unemployment as an insistent 
challenge. We have been informed 
by Mr. Aldous of the Chamber 
of Commerce, of the great economic 
loss to the community, when twenty 
thousand workers are out of work and 
their ability to become consumers and 
purchasers of goods within your own 
town has been curtailed. In this way 
the depression in one industry is 
passed along to the community. And 
the very causes of depression are 
bound up with the whole national or 
international aspect of the problem. 
In a word, the problem affects every 
group in the community and requires 
their cooperation for any satisfactory 
solution. 

Thus we came this morning to con- 
sider the solution of this problem of 
unemployment with all of its ramifica- 
tions and difficulties. We began with 
the presentation of the point of view 
of the employer or management. 
We have had two outstanding state- 
ments front management. We have 
had from Dr. Harlow Person, as ex- 
pert in the field of the scientific man- 
agement, a remarkable statement of 
the way in which management of one 
chain of mills, through the use of re- 
search methods and intelligent plan- 
ning dealt with the specific problems, 
as they arose in the cotton-textile in- 
dustry. It was most revealing. Dr. 
Person’s vivid presentation added 
to our understanding of the way in 
which a very enlightened and for- 
ward-looking employer in a textile 
area was able to bring scientific think- 
ing and research to his problem with 
benefit to everyone. Then, too, we 


have had the forthright statement of 
Mr. Willson, personnel director of 
Fostmann 


and Huffmann, who 
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speaking in his own name, has com- 
mended the purposes of this confer- 
ence and has urged the method of the 
round table to carry forward the 
work of the conference. Mr. Mag- 
nusson has given us a brief picture 
of the best European practice on 
unemployment exchanges and _in- 
surance. 

This afternoon we have listened to 
the representatives of labor present 
with equally striking directness their 
proposed solutions of this problem. 
In their own way these representa- 
tives of labor have made equally not- 
able contributions to our thinking. 
In the case of President McMahon 
we have all listened to a notable utter- 
ance and a far-seeing research pro- 
posal. Coming as it does from the 
President, the responsible official ot 
the United Textile Workers of Amer- 


ica, I regard it as one of the outstand- 
ing statements of this entire confer- 


ence. His diagnosis of the situation 
in the industry showed a most com- 
plete grip of the whole complex prob- 
lem of unemployment in the industry 
and all that it entails upon the life 
of the individual textile worker. 
His proposal to get at the facts by a 
program of impartial research is as 
concrete and as definite as any pro- 
posal could be made on the part of a 
responsible official of a labor organ- 
ization, who is looking toward a 
permanent solution of the problem of 
unemployment. For he is focused, 
not only upon the immediate present 
but also to the avoidance of the whole 
problem of unemployment in the 
future. His proposal gains special 
significance because he has offered to 
the textile industry of this country to 
set up a joint research committee to 
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explore the whole problem of the 
security of employment and the stabi- 
lization of the industry. His offer of 
one thousand dollars from the treas- 
ury of their organization as an initial 
contribution to the research project is 
an earnest of good faith which can 
not fail to carry conviction. 

What then is our next step? 

Two things would seem to be clear 
as a result of our conference: first, 
that there is a problem of immediate 
relief that should be met without 
delay by some form of community 
action; secondly, there is the problem 
of the stabilization of industry and 
the security of employer in the future. 
This is a long-time problem, which 
can be effectively approached only as 
a research problem to be dealt with 
on the basis of a research project as 
proposed by President McMahon. 
To deal effectively with the question 
of relief, it would seem to be wise to 
set up a Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Relief, on which the representa- 
tives of business and management and 
labor would be represented. It 
would give leadership to the com- 
munity in dealing with this problem. 
To deal effectively with the second 
problem of the future of the industry 
the proposal for a joint research study 
by labor and management of the in- 
dustry would seem to be eminently 
wise. 

In dealing with both problems the 
mind of labor is equally important 
with the mind of management and the 
employer. No abiding solution of 
either question can be secured with- 
out the cooperation of labor. These 
in a word are the next steps for labor 
and the community in dealing with 
this grave problem. 





SPRING 


I can not conclude this brief sum- 
mary of the conference without com- 
mending first, the Passaic Trades and 
Labor Council and the Building 
Trades Council who have had the 
courage and initiative to set up this 
conference under their own auspices. 
I should like also to pay my respects 
publicly to the extraordinary skill and 
tact with which Mr. Paul Fuller has 
brought the various groups together 
in a spirit of cooperative endeavor. 
His achievement is in part a promise 
of these week-end conferences to lay 
the foundation for better industrial 
relations. 
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If as a result finally of our taking 
thought together about this serious 
economic problem we can contribute 
toward the regularization of employ- 
ment and the stabilization of industry 
in the future, our conference will have 
been a notable success. If out of this 
conference, also, can grow a sentiment 
for an efficient handling of the prob- 
lem of immediate relief, the confer- 
ence will have fulfilled very com- 
pletely the expectations of its pro- 
moters. If it can achieve both goals 
it will have added another milestone 
in the history of American Workers 
Education. 


SPRING 


O Lord, make me one with the beauty 


That comes to the world in spring. 


Let me vibrate to the throb 


That gives birth to things of earth. 


Help me praise, and pray, and sing, 


And with wonder in my heart, 


Be a vibrant joyous part 


Of the ecstasy of spring. 


ANGELINE MONAHAN. 





Economic ProsLeMs OF Mopern LiFE, by 
S. Howard Patterson and Karl W. H. 
Scholz. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York. 1927. 615 
pp. Price $3.00. Reviewed by Louise 

titt. 


CONOMIC Problems of Modern Life 

is, as the authors say in their preface 

to the book, “another introductory text in 
economics.” It is, however, quite different 


from the conventional economics textbook. 
Theory is reduced to a minimum, and the 
reader who is lured to the book by the title 
which suggests a discussion of the practical 
economic and business problems of our 
everyday life, finds that the authors have 
kept faith and that the six hundred pages of 


the book are devoted almost entirely to the 
presentation of the social and economic as- 
pects of such matters as speculation and in- 
surance, trusts and their regulation, rail- 
roads, and problems of our modern banking 
system, international trade, taxation, labor 
and industrial unrest. Chapters on such 
subjects as theories of rent, interest, wages, 
and prices are conspicuously absent. When 
the subject under discussion requires for its 
clear presentation the expounding of some 
economic principle the authors introduce the 
necessary explanation. 

But for the most part they devote them- 
selves to an extremely clear and interesting 
account of how the particular economic 
institution being discussed originated, how 
it functions, its advantages and disadvan- 
tages to society, and if society has seen fit 
to administer regulations, the reasons for 
such control. No layman nor student 
could read the accounts of the produce and 
stock exchanges without having the feeling 
that he had at last been let in to the mys- 
teries of this most obscure of worlds where 
bears and bulls run wild, where men clamor 
for warehouse receipts instead of for wheat, 
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and dance to the music of the broker’s 
ticker. And if he never understood how 
he got on the “sucker list” of the ille- 
gitimate business promoter, and how the 
“blue sky” laws of our states attempt to 
lessen the annual loss to our citizens of a 
billion dollars through the purchase of 
worthless securities, he will learn all that 
and much more by reading the chapter on 
financial organization. 

The book is replete with bits of historical 
data which make it interesting as well as 
profitable reading. For example, in the 
chapter on Human Conservation and Labor 
Legislation we are told that, “With the 
development of the textile industries in 
New England, the evils of women and 
children in industry made their appearance. 
Idleness had no part in Puritan traditions, 
and a century ago it was regarded as phil- 
anthropic to give work to women and chil- 
dren in the new factories. Alexander 
Hamilton and other early protectionists 
made use of this argument in their plea 
for the establishment of industries in Amer- 
ica.” And in the chapter entitled Middle- 
men and Organized Markets we find the 
following: “The growth of the stock ex- 
change was dependent upon the growth of 
the corporate form of business, which stim- 
ulated the buying and selling of stocks and 
bonds. Nevertheless, shortly after the 
Revolutionary War there were a dozen 
men who were accustomed to meet under 
a buttonwood tree at 68 Wall Street for 
the purpose of buying and selling govern- 
ment bonds for themselves or for their 
friends.” 

The book is divided into five parts. 
Part I deals with Problems of Economic 
Organization, and the five chapters that 
comprise this part are entitled, respectively, 
The Nature and Evolution of Economic 
Problems, Fundamental Characteristics of 
Modern Economic Life, Middlemen and 
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Organized Markets, Speculation and In- 
surance, Financial Organization and Man- 
agement of Business Corporations. Prob- 
lems of Monopoly is the title of Part II; 
and Problems of Exchange, including dis- 
cussions of money, prices, banking, the busi- 
ness cycle, international trade, foreign ex- 
change, and protective tariff, is the subject 
of Part III. Under the heading of Prob- 
lems of Public Finance, Part IV deals with 
matters of public expenditures, public re- 
ceipts from borrowing, receipts from public 
revenues, federal tax revenues, and state and 
local taxation. And the book ends with a 
presentation of Problems of Labor and In- 
dustrial Unrest in Part V. Here the au- 
thors discuss the causes of economic ine- 
quality and its effects, social insurance, 
labor legislation, labor organization, plans 
for promoting industrial peace, and social- 
ism. 

There is a wealth of information for 
the beginner in the study of economic prob- 
lems in this text. A thorough student of 


labor, for instance, who peruses the one 
hundred and fifty some pages devoted to 
the problems of labor might wish that 


more had been said about labor’s attitude 
toward the injunction, or labor’s changing 
position on the matter of industrial waste. 
A tax expert or one well versed in the 
intricacies of the problems of public utili- 
ties might approach the chapters devoted to 
his favorite subject with the same critical 
attitude. But it must be remembered that 
the book is avowedly an “introductory 
text in economics.” For the student who 
has had his interest stimulated by the text 
for any subject discussed in the book, the 
authors have placed at the end of each 
chapter lists of collateral reading and ref- 
erences; lists of “Questions for Discus- 
sion” and “Topics for Investigation” are 
also appended to each chapter to aid the 
student in supplementary work. 

The material in the text is not original, 
but it is vividly and interestingly presented, 
the approach is scientific, and the authors, 
are remarkably unbiased, seeking, as they 
say themselves, “to state the problems care- 
fully, to break them up into their com- 
ponent parts, and to point out some of the 
many proposed solutions, leaving 
the student free to make his own choice.” 
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EMPLOYEE STOCK OWNERSHIP IN THE 
Unirep States. By R. F. Forester and 
E. H. Dietel. Princeton University, 
Industrial Relations Section. 1926. 174 
pp. Price $1.50 in paper, $2.00 in 
cloth. Reviewed by Leroy D. Stine- 
bower, University of Chicago. 


CCORDING to a survey made by 
the Industrial Relations Section of 
Princeton University, employees of several 
hundred United States corporations had 
acquired by April, 1926, over $700,000,000 
of stock in those corporations, in terms of 
the market value of those securities. As 
a result of a local study of Chicago plans 
for employee stock purchase, it seems prob- 
able that the total quoted above was too 
large for actual holdings at that time. 
Nevertheless the estimate does represent 
the only attempt at a comprehensive esti- 
mate for the whole country of the extent 
of this form of employee investment. 
Although “Employee Stock Ownership 
in the United States” is based upon this 
study, statistics find little place in the book. 
About two-thirds of the study is devoted 
to a description of the characteristic pro- 
visions of employee ownership plans. In ad- 
dition one hundred plans are summarized in 
an appendix. Since the book is chiefly valu- 
able for bringing together in convenient 
form the various provisions of such plans, 
it is to be regretted that there is not some 
classification of the plans into general types 
and that there is not some attempt at evalu- 
ation of at least the more important pro- 
visions, such as those that have to do with 
the subscription period, company contribu- 
tions to employee payments, the price of 
the stock, and the type of purchase (indi- 
vidual, pool, savings fund plan, etc.). 
From a purely factual, descriptive point of 
view the book is excellent. Judgments are 
carefully withheld from the presentation of 
facts. However, results obtained under 
typical provisions are not presented equally 
in detail, so that the reader does not have 
the necessary material for an evaluation of 
his own. The authors have adhered strictly 
to their purpose not to make the study a 
handbook, but a bit more of appraisal 
would have added to its value for the aver- 
age reader. 
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There is more interpretation and evalu- 
ation when employee ownership is con- 
sidered as a movement, apart from the par- 
ticular provisions of typical plans. What- 
ever may be the printed reasons for the 
offers of stock purchase, employers are 
adopting the plans primarily to secure the 
good-will of their employees. The great- 
est problem raised by employee ownership 
is its effect on the workers’ investment 
problem, and the device “cannot escape 
being judged by its bearing upon this prob- 
lem.” In this connection practically all the 
trade union objections to employee owner- 
ship are considered with the conclusion that 
judgments. must be made for individual 
cases rather than for the movement gen- 
erally. In most of the existing plans the 
authors apparently feel that adequate con- 
sideration has been given to the worker’s 
investment problem. Many other compa- 
nies, however, would not be justified in 
offering their stock to their employees, be- 
cause of the speculative nature of the stocks ; 
and many employees still have too narrow 
a margin for saving to be investing in 
stock of any kind. 

Experience with stock ownership has in- 
troduced many workers to a desirable form 
of investment, and has often provided a 
first lesson in business and finance. One 
of the most important effects of the move- 
ment has been the promotion of saving by 
workmen. Some tendency to speculate may 
also be promoted, but that only reveals the 
need for security, marketability and diver- 
sification of risk in securities offered to em- 
ployees. The author maintains that “In 
its best form and in the most fortunate 
circumstances, employee ownership pro- 
motes a better spirit of work,” and but few 
employees feel themselves “tied” to their 
employers as a result of ownership. 

In short, the authors regard employee 
ownership as another device, and an im- 
portant one, for improving industrial rela- 
tions. Its future must depend largely on 
the good faith of employers. It can come 
only to grief if used for wage exploitation, 
for breaking up labor organizations, or for 
similar abuses. Since abuse is possible, 
trade unions and employers themselves will 
properly watch the movement critically. 
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Tue CuHanocinc SoutH. By William J. 
Robertson. New York. Boni and Live- 
right. 1927. 311 pp. Price $3.00. 


HE vexing problems of competition in 

labor conditions between the South and 
the North lend a particular interest to dis- 
cussions of the social and economic changes 
occurring below the Mason and Dixon 
Line. Mr. Robertson’s book, dealing 
chiefly with social trends, is a timely con- 
tribution. 

The South today, he points out, is far 
different from the South of fifty years ago. 
Three forces, however, that have persisted 
with undiminished strength are the adher- 
ence to the Democratic Party, loyalty to 
the old cause of the Civil War, and the de- 
nial of equal rights to the Negro. It is 
the author’s purpose to point out the char- 
acter and extent of these changes and to 
explain the persistence of these prejudices. 

Important economic changes have taken 
place in the South. Railways have pene- 
trated, facilitating the tapping of the 
wealthy natural resources. The develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power and the min- 
ing of coal have furnished cheap fuel. Add 
the advantages of nearness to the source of 
raw materials and we see two of the causes 
for the rapid invasion by northern manu- 
facturing concerns. With the development 
of these resources and a more diversified 
farm output, the South is widening its eco- 
nomic horizon and is becoming less depend- 
ent upon its leading industry. Cotton, 
once the economic king, is no longer the 
monarch of fifty years ago. 

Social conditions, though lagging, are 
rapidly changing. Better newspapers, im- 
proved roads, and the development of all 
the modern methods of transportation and 
distributing information tend to break down 
sectionalism. The younger generation is 
showing an independence similar to that in 
the North. In religion the change has been 
negligible. Protestantism is still supreme. 
The people attend church and are pro- 
foundly influenced by the pulpit, although 
the Bible is no longer taken seriously. Pro- 
hibition is succeeding no better than else- 
where. The people are personally wet but 
politically dry. Main Street is today the 
philosophy of the South as well as the 
North. 
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Why has the South remained loyal to its 
three ancient prejudices? ‘The author at- 
tributes their undiminished strength largely 
to the unhealed wounds of the reconstruc- 
tion period following the Civil War. 
Sherman’s march to the sea, the 14th and 
15th amendments, the carpet-baggers, negro 
domination under military control, the 
Hayes-Tilden election fraud, and the ac- 
tivities of such men. as Stephens and Sum- 
ner in Congress have left an indelible im- 
print. 

The point of most immediate interest is 
the author’s analysis of the political situa- 
tion in the South. The three fetishes play 
an important part in binding the South 
firmly to the Democratic Party. Only by 
the nomination of a negro or by some 
equally unthinkable violation of one of 
these prejudices could the Democrats lose 
the South. In the Democratic convention 
of 1928, the Southern delegates are certain 
to oppose Governor Smith. The Protestant 
South will fight the Catholic Governor. 
The politically dry South will fight the 
wet Governor. The middle-class farmer 
and Rotary Club South will fight the “city 
feller” and Tammany Hall man. And yet, 
if Smith is nominated, the dry, Protestant, 
Main Street South will remain true to the 
ancient loyalty to the Democratic Party. 

The value of the book for Labor is chiefly 
in the picture it gives of Southern attitudes 
and points of view, the impact of new eco- 
nomic influences and the changing life 
growing out of new industrial develop- 
ments. These underlying forces have di- 
rect bearing on labor conditions and the 
lives of workers in the southern mills and 
shops. 


Tue Iron INDUSTRY IN PROSPERITY AND 
Depression. By Homer Bews Vander- 
blue and William Leonhard Crum. 
Chicago and New York. 1927. A. W. 
Shaw Company. 207 pp. Price $7.50. 
Reviewed by Jiirgen Kuczynski. 


Fer hundreds of years the farmer has 
looked at the moon and the weather 
and tried thus to prophesy the harvest. 
And likewise from the very beginning of 
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the science of business prophecy business 
men have watched the development of the 
iron industry as an indicator of business. 

This book is concerned with discovering 
the particular indicators which have in the 
past foretold developments in the iron in- 
dustry. These indicators, because they an- 
ticipate conditions in the iron industry, are 
important in forecasting business develop- 
ments in general. On the one hand the 
authors investigate carefully the develop- 
ment of the iron industry in different 
parts of the country and relate it to that 
of the industry in the country as a whole. 
For the Schuylkill district they find for 
instance that “the index for the Schuylkill 
district moves in close sympathy 
with that for the entire United States, and 
the average amplitude of the cyclical swings 
is similar. In periods of prosperity there 
is a tendency for the Schuylkill index to 
rise above that of the whole country; in 
periods of depression to fall slightly below.” 

On the other hand they investi- 

gate which special developments i in the iron 
industry are most sensitive to business 
changes and respond first to a new tend- 
ency—either leading to prosperity or de- 
pression. They find that “scrap prices are 
among the most sensitive indexes of con- 
ditions in the iron and steel industry.” 
But the price of the common stock of the 
United States Steel Corporation is some- 
times more sensitive than scrap prices: “In 
the pre-war period, the price of Steel com- 
mon moved well in advance of pig iron 
prices, and well in advance of scrap prices. 
Since 1922, however, the scrap price has 
proved the more sensitive index of impend- 
ing changes, either up or down, of pig iron 
prices and production.” But there is one 
development which is even more sensitive 
than the two mentioned before; it is that of 
the unfilled orders of the United States 
Steel Corporation. “Since the war, also, 
the curve of net changes (in unfilled or- 
ders) has usually moved upward well in 
advance of both scrap prices and the quo- 
tations of Steel common which, in turn, 
have preceded upward movements of iron 
and steel prices and production.” 

The book is of great interest to the stu- 
dent of business developments. 
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Tue New ENGLanp Economic Situa- 
TION. Harvard Undergraduate Eco- 
nomic Studies. A. W. Shaw and Co., 
Chicago and New York. 1927. 260 pp. 
Price $2.50. Reviewed by Marguerite 
Steinfeld. 


HE book is a collection of essays by 
students in the classes of Edwin F. 
Gay and 


Allyn A. Young. The studies 
; range from the end of the 18th 
century when New England led in amass- 
ing the ‘great fortunes’ of the country, and 
from the later period when her capital took 
so prominent a part in the railroad building 
of the West, to the present-day national 
expansion in which necessarily the older 
leader has a lower place.” (Preface.) 
About half of the book deals with New 
England’s chief industries during the last 
quarter century. The movements within 
the cotton goods, the woolen and worsted 
goods, the boots and shoes, and the hosiery 
and knit goods industries are traced with 
the help of the U. S. Census of Manufac- 
tures and data from the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and other government 
sources. For almost all the industries this 
trend is shown: New England as a domi- 
nating industrial center declines in rela- 
tion to other districts in the United States. 
The manufacture of cotton goods moves 
south; in 1923 the value of cotton goods 
produced in southern states exceeds the 
value of those produced in New England. 
The production of boots and shoes declines 
in Massachusetts and gains in the com- 
peting centers, New York and Missouri. 
Less cotton hosiery is being produced in 
Massachusetts in 1923 than in 1899, while 
southern and mid-western states have in- 
creased their production rapidly. There 
is a recession in the silk and rayon hosiery 
production in Massachusetts, and an in- 
crease especially in Wisconsin and Pennsyl- 
vania. For other knit goods, New York 
and Pennsylvania run parallel to Massa- 
chusetts, but Wisconsin and New Jersey 
increase their output more while the South 
falls back. Finally, New England, im- 
portant in the beginning of the automobile 
industry, is shown to lose its importance 
while the industry emigrates mostly to the 
Middle-West. Only in one industry of 
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those discussed does New England hold its 
own, and more. Massachusetts produces in 
1923 more woolen and worsted goods than 
the three other leading states (Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island and New Jersey) to- 
gether. 

What of the causes of this “New Eng- 
land Economic Situation”? ‘The inquiries 
give data as to the type of product— 
whether stable or no; whether requiring 
skill or being more adapted to mass pro- 
duction by more unskilled labor. The in- 
fluences of labor costs and wages paid are 
considered in the cotton and the hosiery 
and knit goods industries, and in the manu- 
facture of boots' and shoes. The centers 
which grow at the expense of New Eng- 
land are also the centers where, on the av- 
erage, labor gets less per hour of work. 
The high wages are interpreted as a dis- 
advantage where they prevail. But the 
authors fail to substantiate this contention 
by comparing the bulk of wages paid in 
the different states and the total cost of 
production, and by contrasting labor’s part 
with other cost items. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND CITIZEN- 
sHIP. By Charles E. Martin and Wil- 
liam H. George. Alfred A. Knopf. 
New York. 1927. 764 pp. Price $6.00. 
Reviewed by Edison L. Bowers, Depart- 
ment of Economics, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


HIS work will be a valuable addition 

to the library of the general reader, 
especially to one who would understand 
and perform his duties as a citizen more 
thoroughly. The authors of the book are 
professors in the University of Washing- 
ton. 

The first part of the book is devoted to 
an interpretation of the American Govern- 
ment, how and why it came into existence, 
and the thinking underlying its consistent 
development from colonial times to the 
present day. In an interesting way the 
writers point out that the framers of the 
Constitution were only human beings after 
all. They used what experience they pos- 
sessed, combined with it the political think- 
ing of hundreds of years, then developed 
some original ideas of their own, and finally 
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resorted to considerable compromise in 
order measurably to satisfy everybody. To 
the reviewer this section of the book is 
timely in view of the rather prevalent 
opinion just now that the Constitution was 
based upon everlasting truth, and that, 
under no circumstances, should it be al- 
tered. Obviously, the early statesmen es- 
tablished a government and passed laws 
judged suitable to the needs of their day. 
With ever-changing conditions arises the 
need for altering the relations existing 
among men. To be sure, certain funda- 
mental principles need not be cast aside. 
As Martin and George suggest, the fram- 
ers of the Constitution never lost sight 
of such doctrines as equality and liberty. 
Although these words are meaningless to 
some persons today, they express ideas and 
ideals which are still cherished by many 
Americans. 

Instead of discussing the various divi- 
sions of national, state and local govern- 
ment, as is usually done, the writers under 
consideration analyze the respective duties 
of the executive, legislative and judicial 
branches of government, connecting the 
chain of thought, in the main, with the 
executive function. Parties and party 
platforms come in for some consideration, 
and there is a chapter devoted to the citi- 
zen and his party, wherein is discussed, 
among other things, the matter of party 
finances. Nothing is said, however, about 
“slush” funds. 
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The last section of the book deals with 
American foreign relations and diplomatic 
procedure. The major foreign policies as 
represented by such terms as Monroe Doc- 
trine, Pan-Americanism, Far East, etc., are 
discussed, and not a little attention is given 
to the citizen in his relation to foreign 
governments. The historical application 
and modification of our foreign policy is 
linked with the administration of the par- 
ticular president and govering officials 
who happened to be holding office. Thus, 
Theodore Roosevelt is pictured as having 
done more to apply and modify the Mon- 
roe Doctrine than any other president. 

There is a distinctly modern ring to 
several of the later chapters. Therein one 
finds a treatment of the perennial Mexican 
problem and the question of Russian recog- 
nition. The background of the contro- 
versial Nicaraguan situation is briefly, 
though clearly, portrayed. These topics 
are developed around the activities of in- 
dividuals, the names of many of whom are 
still to be found on the front pages of our 
newspapers. 

Martin and George have written some- 
thing that cannot be consumed in an eve- 
ning. However, the person who will take 
the time to read the book and put forth 
the effort to understand it will be repaid 
for his labors. 
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The following books have been received. 


Or ParticuLar INTEREST TO LABOR 

4 Short History of the British Working 
Class, by G. D. H. Cole, 2 vols. Mac- 
millan, 1927, pp. 237 and tables. Vol. 
1 (up to 1900), $4.50; Vol. 2 (1900- 
1927), $2.50. 

The Five Day Week, Lamar T. Be- 
man, compiler. Reference Shelf, Vol. 
5, No. 5. The H. W. Wilson Co., 
New York, 1928, pp. 150, 90¢. 

Labor Problems and Labor Legislation, 
by John B. Andrews. American Asso- 


Many of them will be reviewed later. 


ciation for Labor Legislation, 1927, 
pp. 135, illustrations, 75¢. 

Economic History of the United States, 
by Harold U. Faulkner, Workers 
Education Bureau. Macmillan, 1928, 
pp. 301, $1.50. 

Economic Institutions, by Willard L. 


Thorpe, Workers Education Bureau. 
Macmillan, 1928, pp. 306, $1.50. 


Own CERTAIN INDUSTRIES 
Feeding the Iron Hog—The Life and 
Work of a Locomotive Fireman. 
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Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, 1927, pp. 100, $1.00. 


The Railroad Labor Board, by H. D. 
Wolf. University of Chicago Press, 
1927, pp. 473, $4.00. 


The Automobile Industry, by R. C. Ep- 
stein. A. W. Shaw & Co., 1928, pp. 
412, $4.00. 


EDUCATION AND CHILD LABOR 
School or Work in Indiana, by Charles 
E. Gibbons. National Child Labor 
— 1927, pp. 30. Pamphlet, 
15¢. 


Juvenile Employment and Labor Mobil- 
ity in the Business Cycle, by M. B. 
Hexter. Massachusetts Child Labor 
Commission, 1927, pp. 111. Paper, 
50¢; cloth, $1.00. 


The Community Use of Schools, by E. 
T. Glueck. Williams and Wilkins 
Co., 1927, pp. 222, $3.00. 


The Organization and Administration of 
Playgrounds, by J. B. Nash. A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1927, pp. 547, $4.00. 


Safety Education in the Vocational 
School, by Max S. Henig, National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters, New York, 1928, pp. 110. 
Paper. 


Women’s ProBLEMS 
The Physique of Women in Industry, by 
E. P. Cathcart and others. Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board, His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, London, 1927, pp. 
140. Paper, 5 shillings. 


Special Legislation for Women, by Julia 
E. Johnson. H. W. Wilson Co., 1926, 
pp. 142, 90¢. 


OLp-AGE PENSIONS 
Extent of Old-Age Dependency, by In- 
dustrial Welfare Dept. National Civic 
Federation, 1928. Paper, $2.00. 


Some American Almshouses, by Women’s 
Department, National’ Civic Federa- 
tion, 1927, pp. 95. Paper. 
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Selected Articles on Old Age Pensions, 
by Lamar T. Beman. H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1927, pp. 359, $2.40. 


IMMIGRATION 
America, Nation or Confusion, by Ed- 
ward R. Lewis. Harper & Brothers, 
1928, pp. 408. $3.50. 


BritisH LABOR 
Trade Unions and the Law, by Arthur 
Henderson. Ernest and Benn. Lon- 
don, 1927, pp. 286, 8/6 net. 


The Trade Disputes and Trade Unions 
Act, by Lewis Ferguson. Butter- 
worth and Co., London, 1927, pp. 
99, 5s. 


The British Employment Exchange, by 
John Barton Seymour. P. S. King 
and Son, Ltd., London, 1928, pp. 
292, 12s. ; 


British Engineering Wages, by Robert 
Spicer. Edward Arnold & Co., Lon- 
don; Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York, 1928, pp. 159. $4.00. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
South America Looks at the United 
States, by Haring. Macmillan, 1928, 
pp. 243, $2.50. 


The Dawes Plan and the New Econom- 
ics, by G. P. Auld. Doubleday, Page 
& Co., 1927, pp. 317, $2.50. 


American Prosperity, by Paul Mazur. 
The Viking Press, 1928, pp. 268, 
$2.50. 


The Economics of Installment Selling, by 
Seligman. Harper, 1927, pp. 623, 2 
vols., $8.00. 


The Jury System, Julia E. Johnson, 
compiler. Reference Shelf, Vol. 5, 
No. 6. The H. W. Wilson Co., New 
York, 1928, pp. 175, 90¢. 


Power Control, by H. S. Raushenbush 
and Harry W. Laidler, New Repub- 
lic, Inc.. New York, 1928, pp. 298, 
paper, $1.00. 

The Inquiring Mind, by Zechariah Cha- 
fee, Jr. Harcourt Brace & Co., 1928, 
pp. 276. $2.50. 





ARIZONA 
Lowell.—Phil. J. Donahue: 


Unemployment is not a serious problem here. 
Every reasonable effort is made to safeguard 
employees in this district and safety-first rules 
are rigidly enforced. 


ARKANSAS 
Hot Springs —Wm. Fred Rose: 


Work is rather slow in all trades at present. 
Dairymen are trying to organize. 

Paragould.—J. P. Hampton: 

Our Board of Health looks after shop condi- 
tions such as ventilation, etc. Employment pros- 
pects are better. Business people, farmers and 
builders are all trying to start something that 
will give employment. , 


CALIFORNIA 


Venice —E. E. Coomler: 


There is unemployment in all trades except 
the printers. No public works have been under- 
taken to relieve this situation because the powers 
will not admit that it is serious. While there 
have been no changes in the union scale of 
wages, there have been many cuts among the 
unorganized. 


CANADA 
Windsor —Geo. Ashley: 


Although nearly all trades have large num- 
bers out of work, the outlook for the future 
is good. Toronto is having public work done 


to relieve unemployment. Iron-workers, car- 
penters and laborers have added to their mem- 
bership. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 


There has been considerable unemployment in 
Colorado among coal miners, building trades- 
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men and common laborers. The City and 
County of Denver has opened up all available 
work possible as a means to assist in relieving 
the situation. It is expected that work on the 
new courthouse and city hall will be started 
soon. Prospects for the building trades look 
brighter for the summer months. Our central 
bodies and local unions have been bombarding 
our Senators and Congressmen with resolutions 
in favor of the Shipstead-La Guardia Anti-In- 
juncation legislation. The Colorado State Fed- 
eration of Labor has retained counsel in the 
Frank L. Palmer habeas corpus case and will 
assist in carrying this case to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The Federation 
is doing this so that the status of civil liberties 
in Colorado during industrial disputes can be 
decided. This case grew out of the recent coal 
strike when Palmer and others were held with- 
out charges by the National Guard. Judge J. 
Foster Symes ruled that the National Guard 
had no right to hold strike prisoners without 
charges being filed against them. Truck 
Drivers No. 678 of Denver is conducting a 
membership drive. Weekly meetings are being 
held and this union is meeting with success. 
Teachers Federation of Denver, local No. 203, 
is adding new members. Meat Cutters No. 634 
is also gaining in membership. Efforts are 
being put forth by the organization committee 
of the Denver Trades and Labor Assembly to 
organize the State Civil Service Employees into 
the American Federation of Labor. Interests 
hostile to Civil Service are circulating petitions 
calling for the entire repeal of Colorado Civil 
Service laws. The proposition to affiliate with 
the A. F. of L. will be voted on at a meeting 
to be held in the very near future. The Colo- 
rado State Federation of Labor is circulating 
petitions calling for four changes in the Colo- 
rado Workmen’s Compensation laws. The cir- 
culation of these petitions is being carried on 
by voluntary workers and the required signa- 
tures will be had by June 1. The amendments 
will be voted on at the general election Nov. 6. 
The Denver Trades Union Promotional League, 
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CELOTEX 


The Most Powerful Factor 
In Popularizing Home Ownership 


Members of the Building Trades, Operative Builders, 
Contractors, Architects, Building Material Dealers and 
Bankers say the powerful national advertising cam- 
paign of The Celotex Company to stimulate public 
interest in Home Ownership is the most effective ever 
released. 


Not only does this praise refer to the increase in home- 
building and home-buying activity, but it also gives 
credit to the merit of Celotex Products. Today Celo- 
tex will be found in more than 217,000 homes. 

Such a situation is extremely beneficial to the build- 
ing trades. 

In the future the Celotex Company’s national adver- 
tising will continue to emphasize in a powerful way 
the pleasures and practical advantages to be enjoyed 
through Home Ownership. 





CELOTEX Makes Homes Summer Cool 
eee UC eee ee 
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Is Stimulating 
Home-Building 


If You are Planning 
A Home of Your Own 


The truly modern home is the Insulated Home. Celo- 
tex, due to its remarkable insulating qualities, has 
virtually become the Nation’s Home Insulating Mate- 
rial. Because of the reduction in heating costs which 
Celotex always provides, the use of Celotex in house 
construction is a necessity rather than an added luxury. 


If you are planning to build or buy a home for your- 
self and family, permit The Celotex Company to serve 
you by furnishing complete facts and data on Celotex 
Protection for your home. Request your copy of the 
new Celotex Building Book just off the press. It 
covers, in a most interesting way, this important sub- 
ject. Simply address a postal to The Celotex Com- 
pany, 645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





CELOTEX Keeps Homes Winter Warm 
EE ee ee ll 
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under the leadership of Ray Gross, field secre- 
tary, is conducting a series of splendid meet- 
ings in behalf of the union label. Some splendid 
results have been obtained for all labels, par- 
ticularly the hatters, boot and shoe workers, 
garment workers and tobacco workers. The 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco Company is conducting 
a splendid campaign in our daily press for the 
principles of the American Federation of Labor, 
as well as the union label. Cloth Hat and Cap 
Makers Union 38 has renewed its agreement 
with the Midwest Cap Company and the Per- 
fection Cap Company. Some wage adjust- 
ments were made in favor of the union.. The 
Thirty-third Annual Convention of the Colorado 
State Federation of Labor will convene at Colo- 
rado Springs June 5. It is expected that this 
convention will be one of the largest ever held 
in the history of the Federation. The Educa- 
tion Committee of the Federation is busy work- 
ing out plans for our workers’ summer school, 
which will be held some time in July. We ex- 
pect to open and close the school with a week-end 
conference patterned after week-end conferences 
held at Philadelphia and will consider such 
subjects as Unemployment, How to Organize 
the Unorganized, and Waste in Industry. 


INDIANA 
Elkhart.—Clyde R. Fields: 


There is unemployment in general factory 
work and the band-instrument industry. The 
city is doing several jobs, such as sewer and 
pavement work, but had to be reminded by 


union labor to hire town workers. Some of the 
union men talk against the injunction and its 
use. Boiler-makers, machinists and sheet-metal 
workers have increased their membership. 
New unions of teamsters and common laborers 
have been organized. 


Michigan City—C. F. Wysong: 


There is unemployment in all trades. A local 
union of waitresses and chefs was organized. 
The M. C. branch of the Pullman Company 
have orders for about 5,000 cars which will 
give employment to about 1,500 men. 


Muncie —Ed. Kehrer: 


Work in the factories is picking up, especially 
in the automobile industry, and prospects are 
good for the building trades this year. All 
union members are instructed to include the 
abuse of the injunction in their addresses. 
Ventilation, sanitation, etc., comes under our 
state laws. 
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IOWA 
Des Moines—W. B. Hammil: 


There is unemployment in all trades, the 
printers being the least affected. The non- 
union workers are the hardest hit, especially 
those depending on seasonal occupations. Our 
Central Body Committee is urging the city gov- 
ernment to start public work to help unemploy- 
ment. Letters have been written to both Repre- 
sentatives and Senators, also to the Chairman 
of the Injunction Relief Legislative Committee. 
The Rollins Hosiery Mills require all applicants 
for work to sign a card that they will not be- 
long to a labor union. Several other firms have 
company associations of various types. The 
D. E. Moon Printing & Engraving Company 
has signed an agreement with Typographical 
Union No. 118. It is noticeable in new build- 
ings for industrial purposes sanitation is em- 
phasized. 


W aterloo.—H. L. Erickson: 


Work is dull at this time among all building 
craftsmen and common laborers. We have 
written letters to our legislators on the subject 
of the injunction. The John Deere Tractor 
Factory and the Litchfield Company require ap- 
plicants for jobs to sign an agreement that 
they will not belong to a labor union. A local 
union of hod carriers, with more than a hun- 
dred members, was organized. Painters scale 
is up for negotiation and indications are that 
it will be settled most any day now. 


KENTUCKY 


Paducah.—E. Custer Fritts: 


Common laborers, carpenters, brick masons, 
cement workers and retail clerks are out of 
work. Work is picking up some—a three-story 
office building is under construction, a knitting 
mill, and the remodeling of the Grant Company 
building will give jebs to some. The West 
Kentucky Coal Company and the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad have a company union, which 
after a short time of employment you are re- 
quired to join. Efforts are being made to or- 
ganize the tinners. 


LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge——Ora Page: 


Only about half of the tradesmen are work- . 
ing. Standard oil men are on about half time. 
The subject of injunctions is discussed at all 
meetings. Plant conditions are good. 
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Your week's washing, aN 


electrically, actually costs no 
more than a spool of thread. 


Isn't it worth a 
spool of threa 


“ ASH DAY’”’ has no terror for the 
housewife who uses an electrical 
washing machine. Like the many other 
electrical servants, this one helps take the 
fatiguing drudgery out of household tasks 
by putting to work the electrical energy 
furnished by your powerand lightcompany. 


And by using this electrical energy, 

















your physical energy is saved. The one is 
bought for trifling cost. The other tran- 
scends any consideration of price. 

In all the realm of trade, where can so 
much be bought for so little? 





TaybaR 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
SUCCESSOR TO SUPPLY DEPT. 


- Western Electric - 


‘zecutive Offices: Graybar Building, Lexington Ave. and 43rd St., New York City 
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MAINE 
Portland.—J. B. Eaton: 


There is unemployment in all trades, but 
especially in the building trades. The city has 
appropriated $80,000 and the state $250,000 for 
highway and bridge work. We are holding 
mass meetings in different sections of the state 
to lay before the public the misuse of the in- 
junction. Members have been added to the 
hotel and restaurant employees’ union. Plant 
conditions, such as ventilation, sanitation, medi- 
cal service, etc. is under the jurisdiction of 
our Labor Commissioner and the state laws 
with reference to these are well enforced. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Brockton.—John R. Brennan: 


There is unemployment in all trades. The 
city has added extra money for outside work to 
give employment. Efforts are being made to 
organize the teamsters. 


Fall River—John L. Campos: 


There is much unemployment among the 
building tradesmen and textile workers. We 
expect work to start soon on public improve- 
ments. The newspapers are very generous in 
their stand on the injunction. Textile and 
typographical unions have added to their mem- 
bership. New local unions of leather workers, 
teamsters and hatters have been organized. 


Framingham.—V. B. Vaughan: 


Unemployment is a serious problem here. 
Work is slack among the carpenters, painters, 
plumbers, engineers, electricians, laborers, ete. 
March 14 the town appropriated some money 
for public work which to a certain extent will 


relieve unemployment among the _ laborers. 
Membership in the carpenters’ union has in- 
creased. Bricklayers and plasterers are making 
an effort to secure the five-day week with a 
daily advance in wages of $1. 


Marlboro.—John T. Tucker: 


There is unemployment in all trades. Road 
building, sidewalk construction and two new 
school houses are contemplated. Petitions have 
been sent to legislators for changes in the present 
laws asking for injunction relief. 


MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor—Roy M. Shaffer: 


There is unemployment in all building trades. 
We have had no trouble with the injunction. 
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MONTANA 
Lewistown.—Chas. F. Coleman: 


Unemployment is a serious problem here. 
All C. M. & St. P. Railroad shops are closed. 
The Arro Refinery has closed indefinitely. 
Three Forks Cement plant reduced its force. 
Just as soon as the weather permits public 
work will be started. We have a union man 
as district judge (Edgar J. Baker), of the 
Horse-Shoers Union. 


NEW YORK 


Plattsburgh—P. J. Lynch: 


There is unemployment in all building trades. 
No public works have been planned to relieve 
it. While employers do not ask applicants to 
sign agreements that they will not belong to a 
labor union, yet some of them will not hire 
union men. 


Rochester —George Scott: 


Although there is unemployment among the 
building tradesmen, metal polishers and buffers, 
the trend of employment is upward. No public 
works have been undertaken to relieve unem- 
ployment, except through the public press spon- 
soring Governor Smith’s request for an im- 
mediate program of public work activities. 
All local unions are communicating with Con- 
gressmen and Senators on the injunction bill. 
Our largest taxi drivers’ local of approximately 
three hundred members has disbanded. Our 
largest taxi company require applicants for em- 
ployment to sign an agreement that they will 
not belong to a union. The carpenters and 
bricklayers have signed an agreement for the 
next two years; carpenters at $1.15 an hour 
and bricklayers at $11.50 for eight hours. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Durham.—Alfred Hoffman: 


Unemployment is a serious problem here 
among the seamless hosiery, cotton textile work- 
ers and carpenters. No public works have been 
undertaken to relieve this unemployment. In 
meetings of the Greensboro and Durham Cen- 
tral Labor Unions the subject of injunctions has 
been stressed. The Mock, Judson & Voehringer 
Hosiery Company, and Greensboro Full Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Company at Greensboro have 
yellow-dog contracts. Auto mechanics are in- 
creasing their membership. Electrical workers 
are negotiating a new wage scale. 
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There is no substitute 


for loyalty 


EN—not machines—make progress and 
profits—loyalty is given —not ordered. 


As a chain is only as strong as its weakest 
link — so, too, the organization is only as 
efficient as loyal, whole-hearted co-operation 
makes it. 


And to such loyalty there are these divisions — 
loyalty to ourselves that keeps mind and body 
“on the job” —loyalty to our job that gives it 
the best that is in us—loyalty to the patrons 
of our railroad that gives evidence of “the 
will to please” in every service. 


In such loyalty lies the power that drives on 
to progress and prosperity for the organiza- 
tion — and the individual. 


Baltimore & Qhio 


SERVING THE PUBLIC SINCE 1827 
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NORTH DAKOTA 
Minot.—Harry E. McFall: 


Unemployment is not serious here, although 
some laborers are out of work. Building of 
sidewalks, sewers and paving work will start 
April 1. Musicians and barbers have added 
to their membership. Painters secured an’ in- 
crease in wages from 75 to 85 cents an hour. 


OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee.—E. S. Thayer: 


Unemployment is not a serious problem here. 
Road building, county and city buildings, new 
pipe lines, etc., are being undertaken by the 
city. There has been a slight increase in mem- 
bership in all unions. The trade-union move- 
ment is going along smoothly and under good 
working conditions. We have four candidates 
of labor unions for city offices and their elec- 
tion seems assured. 


Tulsa.—J. L. Hughlett: 


There is unemployment among the carpen- 
ters and laborers. No programs for public 
works have been undertaken to relieve unem- 
ployment. The membership of laborers’ local 
has increased. 


OHIO 
Elyria.—Leo J. Myers: 


There is much unemployment here and 
women are replacing men at lower salaries. 
Public works have been started to a very small 
extent. Plumbers, painters and the rest of the 
crafts will ask for renewal of agreements on 
past scale. 


Steubenville —A. C. Johnston: 


There is unemployment in all lines of work. 
The legislative committee of the Central Labor 
Union is working against the injunction. The 
coal operators were not successful in having 
the miners sign the yellow-dog contract. 


Toledo.—F. W. Griffith: 


While there are many unemployed in nearly 
all trades, yet I would not say it was a serious 
problem. There has been a slight increase in 
building trades membership and the machinists 
are holding their own. Wage scale for ma- 
chinists on the C. & O. Railroad is under 
negotiation. 


Youngstown.—Thos. Russell. 


There is much unemployment in the steel in- 
dustry. Prospects for the building trades look 
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fair. To relieve unemployment the city ad- 
ministration and the Erie officials are making 
plans .to eliminate city railroad crossings in 
addition to making other public imprewements. 
Our Labor Congress keeps the subject of the 
injunction before the public at all times. Our 
buildings trades are 95 per cent organized. A 
few of the building trades are making efforts 
to have the five-day week. 


OREGON 
Eastside —R. T. Whitty: 


Unemployment is serious among the building 
trades. In twenty years I have never known 
working conditions to be so poor. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Cazonsburg.—J. E. Speicher: 


The miners are still on strike and that of 
course causes lots of unemployment. No pro- 
grams for public works have been undertaken 
to relieve unemployment. We have written to 
our Congressmen and Senators on the misuse of 
the injunction and have spoken before many so- 
cieties on the same subject. 


Carbondale—William A. Burke: 


There is unemployment in all trades. Mines 
are working three days a week. The electrical 
workers’ union has been reorganized’ with 
twenty-five members. They receive from 80 
cents to $1 an hour. All men working at the 
D. & H. shops must belong to the company 
union. 


Pottsville —Jere Brennan: 


Almest all the unions have been discussing 
the five-day week. Mine, steel mill and textile 
workers are organized. None of the unions 
pay sick benefits, old age pensions or life in- 
surance. 


PORTO RICO 


San Juan —F. Paz Granela. 


Unemployment is the most serious problem 
which confronts the people of Porto Rico due 
to the lack of industries. Unemployment is 
increasing in all trades. The chief industry of 
Porto Rico, the sugar, which employs about 60 
per cent of the rural labor population, is laying 
off as many workers as possible using the new 
mechanic methods in the field and plants. The 
tobacco industry is doing the same. Many cigar 
plants are closed since the past year. The gov- 
ernment of Porto Rico has net undertaken any 
specific programs for public works to relieve 














ORGANIZATION 


the unemployment crisis in Porto Rico. Horace 
M. Towner, Governor of Porto Rico, sent a 
letter to all the mayors of the municipalities of 
the island requesting information about the 
number of persons unemployed in each locality 
in order to study the magnitude of the problem. 
While unemployment is increasing more every 
day, the government is employing convict la- 
borers in public works aggravating still more 
the unemployment crisis in the island. In the 
rural districts as well as in the cities thousands 
of laborers, men and women, of all trades are 
seeking work or jobs without success. The em- 
ployers in Porto Rico have not used injunctions 
during the last year against labor unions. We 
have organized some new locals and we are 
trying to organize others in different localities. 
We have had seven strikes since January up 
to March. The laborers have negotiated some 
slight increase in their scales of wages. The 
strikes were declared in the sugar cane planta- 
tions, one in the tobacco stripping shops and in 
public works. The Mediation and Conciliation 
Commission of Porto Rico duly. requested by 
the laborers intervened in the settlement of the 
strikes, negotiating agreements with slight in- 
creases in wages and better conditions and rep- 
resentation in the shops and agricultural fields 
according to the laborers’ petitions. We have 
improved in some plants conditions, especially 
in the tobacco stripping shops and in some needle 
trade shops which are better equipped and with 
better ventilation and sanitation. 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis.—G. C. Hopkins: 


Our Trades and Labor Council issues a “Synop- 
sis,” which is a regular report that we have, 
of which we send each affiliated local union a 
copy for their records. This keeps the labor 
movement better acquainted with what the 
central body is doing for each individual union. 
It serves as an advertising medium and keeps 
the membership better acquainted with who are 
our friends. Since the adoption of this method 
of advertising among our unions, we have had 
better meetings, better attendance and better 
and more discussions, and we believe that it 
will be one dependable asset to our labor move- 
ment in this city. We had a splendid “Ban- 
quet” on March 8 for the purpose of creating 
friendship among those who have not been even 
“luke-warm” towards union labor. We had 
many expressions from business men, and men 
in the public light in general, as well as the 
Mayor and all of the commissioners of the city 
and county. One of our guests who had been 
antagonistic towards us made a public state- 
ment at the banquet that the three biggest de- 
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partment stores would be closed all day Labor 
Day. One big department store manager of- 
fered to donate $1,000 towards the payment 
of our labor temple. Every guest was thrilled 
with the business-like manner in which the 
whole entertainment was carried on. Plans 
were suggested for Labor Day parade from 
many guests, and the Mayor and commissioners 
were enthusiastic over a real parade to be led 
by the fire and police department ef the city. 
This method of keeping everyone posted, we 
believe, is greatly responsible for the big Labor 
vote cast last November in the municipal elec- 
tion. We kept up a hot campaign through this 
medium and expect to follow up this same 
method this year. We have found it well worth 
the expense of a good new typewriter and mimeo- 
graph and its supplies. (The election last 
November went 18,000 votes for Labor’s choice 
as against 6,000 votes opposing.) 


TEXAS 


Galveston.—Alex Yurash: 


Seamen, longshoremen and common laborers 
are out of work. No public works have been 
started to relieve unemployment. No injunc- 
tions have been issued here for three years. 
We have, however, taken up this matter with 
our legislators at Washington. Electrical work- 
ers No. 527 are reorganizing and adding to 
their membership. A local union of meat cut- 
ters was organized in November with forty- 
eight members and is still going strong. Mem- 
bers of this local in January of this year signed 
an agreemerat for a minimum wage of $35 a 
week. 


Marshall.—M. H. Crow: 


All local unions and the Central Body are 
making a united campaign against the injunc- 
tion, taking the matter up with their Congress- 
men. Nearly all building crafts and retail 
clerks’ unions have added to their membership. 
A new local of electrical workers was or- 
ganized. 


Orange.—W. R. Mayo: 


There is unemployment among the longshore- 
men, carpenters, ship carpenters and caulkers, 
hod carriers and common laborers. We have no 
firms that require employees to sign contracts 
that they will not belong to a labor union. 
Longshoremen, stage employees and carpenters 
have increased their membership. Longshore- 
men locals have renewed last year’s contract 
with the same wage scale. 
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Port Arthur —Henry Maitre: 


There is unemployment in all trades, but 
especially so among the oil field workers, 2,500 
men having been laid off in the past three 
weeks. School bonds were voted some time ago 
and work may start in about sixty days. We 
have open meetings at which the evils of the 
injunction are discussed. 


UTAH 
Ogden.—Con D. Silva: 


Men are out of work in all branches of in- 
dustry. A loc] union of electrical workers has 
been organized. Our Industrial Commission 
looks after the ventilation, sanitation, etc., of 
factories. Packing house workers and retail 
clerks are about to be organized. 


VIRGINIA 


Alexandria—P. J. Conlon: 


There is unemployment in all trades. No 
public work is planned for this year. One open 
meeting of the Central Body has been held on 
the subject of injunctions. Our state factory 
inspector is very active to see that factories 
have ventilation, sanitation, etc. 


WASHINGTON 
Burlington.—C. E. Kelly: 


There is unemployment in the building trades. 
No public works have been started to relieve it. 
Meat cutters are organizing with membership 
at Bellingham. Prospects are good for the 
organization of a culinary local union. 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee-—W. Schoenberg: 


Auto mechanics of Milwaukee, Wis., are now 
being organized into a special local union 
affiliated with the International Association of 
Machinists. The local became immediately 
affliated with the Wisconsin State Federation 
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of Labor and the Federated Trades Council of 
Milwaukee. All machinists and auto mechanics 
employed by the city have joined the organiza- 
tion and the union was successful in arranging 
for a substantial increase for these workers. 
Wages rates are $175 per month for auto 
mechanic the first year; $180 the second year. 
Helpers are paid $135 the first year, $140 the 
second year and $145 thereafter. Working 
hours are eight per day and four hours on 
Saturday; two weeks’ vacation with full pay. 
Union men cooperate to the extent that they 
patronize only garages displaying the union 
card. In visiting the various trades unions of 
Milwaukee the writer was pleased to notice the 
generally good attendance at the union meet- 


ings. 
Wisconsin Rapids—Raymond A. Richards: 


The subject of the injunction has been brought 
up and discussed at several of the Central 
Labor Union meetings and the members have 
been urged to fight against the evils of the 
injunction. The carpenters renewed their 
agreement carrying with it the same provisions 
as last year. Our plant conditions are ideal. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Morgantown.—William G. Robertson: 


Unemployment is a serious problem here. 
Miners, glass workers, common laborers, car- 
penters and barbers are out of work. No pub- 
lic works have been started to relieve this situ- 
ation. Our central body has appointed a com- 
mittee to work against the misuse of the injunc- 
tion. A committee from our central body has 
been appointed to secure medical services for 
our members at a dollar a member. 


WYOMING 
Cheyenne.—Paul O’Brien: 


There is to be a special bond election next 
month for a new city viaduct and additional 
city water works. A new local union of city 
fire fighters was organized. 
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